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GOD OR NOTHING!* 
A DISPASSIONATE VIEW OF THE STRUGGLE IN BELGIUM. 


THERE was once a man who had heard of Niagara Falls. He 
had been told also that all visitors to America deemed it the cor- 


_ tect thing to see them. Accordingly he went. When his vehi- 


cle drew up before that most stupendous sight he quietly ob- 
served to the driver: “ So ¢his is Niagara Fall; you’re perfectly 
sure it is the r7ght one—there’s no other of the same name, eh?” 
Receiving an assurance to the contrary, he ordered the coach to 
be turned round, quite satisfied that he knew all about it. How 
many persons who write books of travel imitate him! If they 
are going to the Continent of Europe they grind up Murray and 
' Baedeker in the space of a journey between London and Dover. 
> They have all the points of interest mapped out in their minds 
' —churches, ruins, pictures, priests, beggars, theatres, shops. 
| They rush frantically from one point to another, merely verify- 
ing the descriptions of their guide-book. In ten days they are 
of opinion that they know all about it, and exhibit to the initi- 
ated their lamentable ignorance in some sketches of travel with 


= an airy title. Now, the testimony of any person who pronoun- 
» ces judgment upon a subject with which he is imperfectly ac- 


4 quainted is, at the outset, worthless.) He may, however, so 
present a garbled version of facts, narrated with such a disin- 
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genuous air, that his statements may command for a while the 
belief, and even reverence, of persons as ignorant as himself. We 
can find some excuse for the young man who perpetrates a silly 
book full of the idea that “a book’s a book though there’s, no. 
thing in it.” Generally such books by their very absurdity are 
harmless. But it is very different when a grave person sets 
himself to air the little knowledge which is a dangerous thing, 
merely to support a conclusion arrived at inconsiderately and 
often recklessly. 

With every disposition to deserve the title we have placed 
at the head of this paper—“ dispassionate” —we are compelled to 
put a recent writer in Macmillan’s Magazine in this class. This 
reverend gentleman is doubtless one of those of whom resi- 
dents in Brussels and Antwerp see a good deal. In the early 
spring they begin to show up at the Bellevue and the Bois de 
la Cambre, By June they are more numerous, and on to Au- 
gust “the cry is, Still they come.” Who does not know the 
slim man in the “ M.B.” vest, with usually a fat wife in an outré 
costume, who, under the impression that she speaks French, 
asserts an authority over him to which he restively submits? 
Sometimes he has all his family. A certain hotel register in 
Italy once bore the announcement that the “ Vescovo di Kil- 
more, la Vescova,” and five “ vescovini”’ were domiciled there. 
But this is exceptional. One thing you may be sure he will do. 
He hires a carriage the morning after his arrival and goes to the 
cathedral. He whines pathetically over popery and bad pic- 
tures. He goes to a restaurant and tries the temper of the 
waiter by his absurd orders, and, in his suspicion of Continental 
cookery, dines badly and pays twice as much as he ought to. 
I knew a clergyman who dined eighteen consecutive days on 
“ rosbif”—a slice of reddish-blue flesh floating in a pool of luke- 
warm gravy—simply because he could not order anything else 
and felt it unsafe to risk eating an unknown dish. He is sure, too, 
to go into churches with his Murray in time of divine service, 
and push his way rudely through the kneeling worshippers, and 
criticise the paintings and architecture in loud and contemp- 
tuous tones. At the end of three days he votes it slow work, 
and he pays his bill and departs. You may be sure that his dis- 
position to grumble (which Carlyle thought innate in an Eng- 
lishman) is intensified fivefold. He is disposed to find fault with 
everybody and everything. He attributes all the good he sees 
in Catholic countries to superstition, and all the evil too. His 
leading sentiment is, “ Thank God I'ma Briton” and not a priest- 
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ridden Continental. The amount of knowledge derived from 
travel is infinitesimal, while bigotry and narrow-mindedness are 
greatly enlarged. Such an one lately said to the writer : “I never 
go to Catholic churches on Sunday, because I hold that it is sin- 
ful to frequent places of amusement on that day.” 

Now, between the lines of Mr. Leach’s paper we read all this. 
He resembles the man who went to London to spend a week 
and master the British Constitution. He professes to know all 
about a mighty problem which has exercised the most philo- 
sophic minds for years—a problem still unsolved, and seeming to 
gather around it fresh phases of difficulty as time advances—all 
within the compass of a magazine article. We have studied the 
question for nearly two years; we have conversed upon it with 
church dignitaries of the highest rank, parochial clergy, monks, 
college professors, editors of influential papers, liberal and cleri- 
cal; we have heard the opinions of Ultramontane, Republican, 
Royalist, Jews, Flemings, French, Germans, Walloons, English, 
and yet we are far from arriving at any adequate solution of 
the question. Then it may be said: “ Why do you write about 
it?” Because, although the matter is highly complex and diffi- 
cult, there are special aspects which may be mastered. And in 
replying to the strictures of Mr. Leach we shall almost exclu- 
sively adduce the opinions of natives, personages who are in 
the front rank of the combatants, who have a large stake at issue, 
both in church and state, and are daily applying themselves 
heart and soul to the solution of the difficulty. One of these, 
whose opinions we shall largely quote, recently said to the wri- 
ter: “I have studied this question for twenty years, and now, as 
I stand on the confines of the other world, I have asked myself, 
Ought I to alter anything of what I have said or done? and I can 
only answer that if I had to begin again I should follow the 
same course.” 

It is not surprising that Mr. Leach’s article has been largely 
quoted in the journals of this country. The question is of wordd- 
wide interest. It assumes different aspects in different countries ; 
but, after all, it is a factor in the life of nations quite independent 
of politics and parties, and resolves itself into the query, God or 
—nothing ? This is an old battle under a new banner. It was 
fought in Greece, when the recusant minority was Socrates and 
his disciples. It has been fought in every nation wherein mere 
animalism and materialism have conflicted with intellectualism. 
_ Mr. Leach is right, then, in saying that the question is too impor. 
tant to be ignored. He might as well try to ignore the extor- 
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tionate charges of the hotel-keepers, at whom, if he had not been 
a cleric, he would probably have sworn. But 


“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 


This is his explanation of what has “divided into two hostile 
camps the whole country, urban and rural”: 


“A few words may serve to explain how the conflict has arisen, By 
the Belgian constitution primary schools, unsectarian in character and 
free to all who could not afford to pay for instruction, were to be establish- 
ed in every commune. The law was, however, regarded as merely permis- 
sive, and to avoid expense schools under the control of religious orders 
were in many districts adopted by the commune and partly supported by 
local taxation. In 1842 political exigencies made clerical support indispen- 
sable to the party in power. The demands of the Roman Church in the 
matter of education are sufficiently ample and they were practically all con- 
ceded. . . . In 1879 it was determined to revert to the constitutional basis 
of education. Absolute liberty of conscience was enacted, the authority 
of the state in official schools reasserted. . .. No sooner was the design 
of the government known than it elicited the most determined opposition 
from the Catholic party.” 


If Mr. Leach had been retained by M. Bara to state his case 
doucement to the British public he could not have done it bet- 
ter. At first sight the righteous Briton says: “ What do those 
papists want? I never heard of such inconsistency ; it ought to 
be put down, sir.” Yet it is scarcely fair to quote the testimony 
of an avowed enemy, as if it was incontrovertibly true. What Mr. 
Leach says has been alleged over and over again by the anti- 
clerical journals, and answered in Parliament, the pulpit, and the 
press. We shall, however, restate it briefly, nothing extenuat- 
ing or setting down aught in malice. 

In the first place, what is meant by /iberalism in Belgium? It 
is an old name with a new signification. Generally we asso- 
ciate it with a man who, while respecting ancient institutions, 
does not believe them incapable of improvement, and estimates 
their value as they are calculated to co-operate in the advance- 
ment of nations toward the highest ideal of civilization. In this 
sense the Catholic Church is eminently liberal. Aiming at the 
very highest development of the human race, she has directly 
er indiregtly fostered all that assists it. We emphasize the phrase 
highest development of the human race, because we insist that the 
dogmas of so-called liberalism are no more calculated to ensure 
this than the draught of Circe was to restore true manliness. 
We shall prove this further on by contrasting the visible results 
of the two systems. Your Belgian liberal starts with this 
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thesis: Catholicism is and has always been on the side of des- 
potism. Despotism is either political, religious, or social; all 
three are opposed to the spirit of the age. 


“Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


Catholicism maintains its despotism by the school, the confes- 
sional, and the pulpit. Hence to wage war successfully against 
these forms of tyranny Catholicism must be opposed both in the 
abstract and in detail. The consistent liberal, therefore, throws 
up everything belonging to religion except the xame of Catholic. 
He emancipates his mind from all respect for revelation and the 
priesthood. He frees himself from all restraint in language 
and speaks blasphemous levities with an evident gusto. The 
next step is that he discards all moral restraints, too, and his 
liberalism becomes libertinism and lawlessness. 

This is no imaginary picture; we could give names to bear 
it out—young fellows of noble promise, fired by a grand ambi- 
tion to do something, to escape from the baneful selfishness which 
is eating like a canker into society. Their intentions were of the 
noblest ; they would have been horrified if they could have fore- 
seen the lengths to which they have gone. They have discarded 
the Scriptures and A Kempis for Emile Zola and Alfred de Mus- 
set. They plume themselves on their contempt for time-honored 
observances and all that they denominate “ les sottises sacrés.” 
Mr. Leach is in error in saying that the clericals have invented 
the soubriquet Gueux. It was the liberals themselves. They 
rejowe in it, and we recently heard the present burgomaster of 
Antwerp, M. Léopold de Wael, say : “I am a Gueux, and so are 
you, and J wish we were only like those who anciently bore the name.” 
What these iconoclastic fanatics were may be seen in the pages 
of Prescott; and their modern emulators glory in the very 
things that most excite our indignation. Even liberals them- 
selves deplore the departure of such old-fashioned things as 
parental obedience, truthfulness, commercial honor, and the 
spread of flippant blasphemy, dissolute morals, and thorough- 
going selfishness. 

But it may be asked, Do you charge this to liberalism? To 
the liberalism of Belgium, certainly. Ask the men who fought in 
1830, ask those who have seen every phase of the movement, 
and they will tell you the same. 

This ought to be well understood at the outset. For, accord- 
ing to Mr. Leach, the liberal is an ill-used patriot, a striver after 
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moral and social progress against a grasping, ignorant, and un- 
scrupulous clergy. According to his quoted statement it would 
seem that the opposition of the Catholic Church was next to 
causeless; that the state adjustment of the educational difficulty 
was equitable and impartial, and only incurred the animosity of 
the clergy when it sought to curtail their influence. 

The initiated know that it was only after every effort had 
failed on her part that the church was forced into her present 
attitude. She had ever been on the side of the people. The 
movement of 1830 was indirectly produced by the patriotic 
preachments of her clergy. The heroes who lie buried in the 
Place des Martyrs at Brussels were educated in her schools and 
worshipped at her altars. But never for one single moment had 
she forgotten that “righteousness” alone “ exalteth a nation.” 
She had striven to break the fetters of the slave, but in order to 
give him the liberty of the sons of God, not to load him with the 
heavier fetters of moral and intellectual slavery. She had seen 
by a divine prescience that a highly educated individual with- 
out religion—that is, without morals—is more dangerous than the 
wildest barbarian. And what is true of individuals is true of 
nations. Never would she dare to aid by a jot a nation to attain 
to even passing pre-eminence by other means than religion. She 
adheres to the belief that IT alone is the foundation of social and 
political life—the only rock that can resist the storms of ages, 
the only guarantee of the stability of a nation’s life. Others be- 
lieve the contrary. They may be consistent in trying to uproot 
what they deem inimical to progress, but let them at least con- 
cede that the Catholic Church is consistent and unswerving in 
her aim and endeavor. But Mr. Leach is quite in error in sup- 
posing that the Loz Scolaire originated in any patriotic design. 
“ Trifles light as air ’—as, for instance, the quacking of a goose— 
have ere this led to important results. The present condition of 
Belgium arose in the advent to office of an ambitious demagogue 
who was quite as much surprised to find himself a minister as 
everybody else was disgusted. Unlike the man he servilely wor- 
ships, Paul Bert, the Minister of Public Instruction has no origt- 
nal genius. The ape who had just seen his master shave, and 
thought himself clever enough to do the same, found that it was 
not so easy as it seemed and cut himself badly with the razor. 
So what M. Paul Bert may have audacity and talent to accom- 
plish will very likely fail in the hands of M. Bara. But his 
party determined to use him to secure their ends. It was also 
represented to him that popularity might be secured if he would 
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only copy the author of the Morale des Jésuites. This is the key to 
his career. The liberals found that the only chance of retaining 
office in the Frére-Orban Ministry was by something startling. 
The socialists and internationals, with the wildest republicans of 
Germany and France who reside in the country, had influenced 
the public vote and gave them a majority. Every member re- 
turned was pledged to oppose the church. No matter what 
were the merits of the question, the church was to be opposed 
AS THE CHURCH, as the foe of progress, the bar to national ad- 
vancement and prosperity. She had watched from afar the com- 
ing war and unswervingly adhered to her Master’s precept: 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” What- 
ever the issue, she would stand like the martyr of old amid the 
flames and cry to the end, “ Christ alone!” The conflict thus origi- 
nating in party politics has grown into a struggle between reli- 
gion and atheism ; it is no longer a question of codes and regula- 
tions, but GoD or No Gop. 

Fortunately for Belgium, the right man was in the right 
place. The primate was a man of the people. He had moved 
among them as a Redemptorist and was fully versed in all the 
ways of Fleming and Walloon. From the time when his burn- 
ing eloquence stirred the hearts of listening thousands till he 
had made “ by force his merits known” and was considered the 
proper man to guide his countrymen in troublous times, Victor 
Dechamps, Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, has won the admira- 
tion and respect of his foes and the affectionate love and venera- 
tion of his friends. We assert that he tried every possible 
method of bringing the state to a better perception of its duty. 
And it was not until informed that no concession would be made 
and that still further aggressions were contemplated that he ob- 
tained the following decision of the Holy Office: © 


“The official schools cannot be frequented with a safe conscience. 
“So great a danger should be avoided at any risk of worldly interests, 
or even of life itself.” 


Surely there must have been grave reasons for the deliberate 
and tardy officials of Rome to pronounce such a judgment. 
There were. The Belgians are notorious copyists of the French. 
But it is the worst features of the Parisians that they imitate. If 
there is a vile book published in Paris it finds an immediate sale 
in Brussels, Things too audacious even for the French com- 
mand an audience there—as witness the production of the blas- 
phemous opera “ Hérodiade.” And as the minister was a spe- 
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cial imitator of Paul Bert, it was but reasonable to expect that 
what Paul Bert had accomplished already in Paris would be 
attempted at Brussels. At Paris “the Christ” had been taken 
down from the school-rooms ; the manual of Paul Bert was com- 
pulsory. And what is this manual? A book in which gross ma- 
terialism is taught and the very name of God and Christ ignor- 
ed—a book which an atheist may use with pleasure as denying 
human responsibility and an hereafter, but one to be avoided by 
every Christian parent. 


One of the fears of the Catholics, as stated by Mr. Leach, was 
that— 


“Immoral books not yet introduced into the schools were ready pack- 
ed and would be foisted in at a convenient opportunity. If any morality 


survived it would be tainted by the indescribable and indefinable poison of 
Freemasonry.” 


Alas! this is more than realized. The act passed in 1879, and 
within three years such an influx of immoral literature has taken 
place as could not have been anticipated. One frightful book 
against which we have heard Protestants loudly protest, Le 
Bible pour Rire, filled with unutterable and foulest profanity, has 
gone through numerous editions; while another, Sottises Sacrés, 
even a shade viler,is more popular still. The shop-windows 
abound with the most indecent literature, and few works have a 
chance of being sold unless of this sort. 

Mr. Leach supposes that the only difference between the 
schools before 1879 and afterwards was that formerly religious 
instruction was oftional, and not odligatory. That is, under the 
old régime the manuals in use were approved by the church 
and incidentally recognized her dogmas, while at stated times 
the parish priest gave special instruction in the catechism. 
Afterwards the books were changed and a time fixed upon for 
religious instruction, at which any pupil might stay who chose. 
But mark the chicanery of this proceeding. The hour selected 
was after all the school classes were over, and it is not surprising 
that boys and girls who never evince any particular ardor for in- 
struction should, after the drudgery of the day, decline another 
voluntary hour of study. The clergy clearly foresaw that it 
was not in human nature to expect they would stay behind for 
catechism when play in the sunny fields was far more agree- 
able. 

The position of the clergy, slowly forced upon them by the 
obstinacy of the state, may be thus summarized: The church 
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denies that a man can do well even as regards this world with- 
out religion. Morals are the necessary basis of society, and 
morals are inseparable from religion. The system of education 
now in use, in divorcing instruction from religion, is dangerous 
to morals and therefore dangerous to society. Thus the duty 
of the clergy, as those that watch for souls, is to guard the peo- 
ple against godless, and by consequence immoral, schools. 

Will it be maintained that this is not a logical position? It 
has certainly taken a deep hold upon the Catholics of Belgium. 
Nowhere have larger efforts been made to erect and maintain 
suitable schools. Even Mr. Leach says: 


“ All the offerings of the faithful are devoted to the maintenance of 
their schools; and no one can deny that the farti prétre has made large 
sacrifices to carry out their principles.” 


It is no rare thing for Catholic gentlemen like M. Moretus de 
Theux and the learned and devout Mgr. Van den Berghe to 
devote whole fortunes to this end. It cannot be that such self- 
sacrifice is for the aim this writer supposes: 


“ All this violence has been exercised to crush an educational system 
which until 1879 commanded the loud approbation of the priesthood, and 
which since that date remains unchanged—teachers, books, instruction, all 
remaining as before.” 


It is charitable to suppose that a clergyman and a gentleman 
would not w#/fully misrepresent so grave a subject. Yet no- 
thing can be further from the truth than thisassertion. The sys- 
tem of 1879, on his own showing at the outset of his article, was 
made to oppose the clergy. 


“The church had obtained a complete monopoly of education 
throughout Belgium. This condition of things was not likely to be tole- 
rated by the liberals.” 


The Loi Scolaire upset the known doctrines of the church on 
this subject. They were: that the church alone has the right 
to teach religion; she has the right to control all branches of 
instruction which are combined with religion; any govern- 
ment concerning itself with education is bound to recognize 
these rights of the church; in regard to education, religious or 
scientific, all Catholics are subject to the church and bound to 
accept its decisions. 

This is sufficiently explicit, and, because the school law in use 
from 1842 had fully recognized it, it received the hearty support 
of the clergy. But the law of 1879 declared the state to be a 
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competent and sufficient authority on matters of education, and 
that the interference of the church therein was only to be “ fol. 
rated conditionally.” We ask, How can any one declare that such 
a system “ commanded the loud approbation of the priesthood ”? 
It was condemned in the pastorals of every Belgian bishop, all 
of which were approved at Rome. We say unhesitatingly that 
“teachers, books, instruction” are all changed. 

Undoubtedly the bitterest acrimony has resulted from the 
strong demarcation lines which have divided almost every par- 
ish into two hostile camps—not stronger than once existed in 
England against papists, or between Free-trader and Protection- 
ist, Whig and Tory, and in this country between defenders of the 
Union and Secessionists. Mr. Leach tries to make his article sea- 
sonable and pungent by “ piling up the horror.” In this age of 
sensational novels even a quiet, jog-trot English monthly must 
have an occasional fillip, a moral electric shock, or the English 
reader might arrive at the dreadful condition foretold by the 
late Dr. Cumming, “when Protestant England shall deem that 
popery is harmless and even beneficial.” 

The document Mr. Leach cites as his authority is little known 
to his readers. He ushers it in with a flourish that is calculated 
to make one suppose that the Enguéte Scolaire is as respectable 
as a royal commission of the British Parliament, and its deci- 
sions entitled to as much respect. Unhappily “ it denotes a fore- 
gone conclusion,” and the people of Belgium are aware that it is 
only intended to furnish excuse for the iniquitous bill for the 
suppression of the Jesuits and the general spoliation of the reli- 
gious orders. Perhaps Mr. Leach may remember that when 
Henry VHJ. had a similar design in view he ordered an inquiry 
into the state of monasteries. But it is requisite that the per- 
sons composing this inquisition should be undiassed and worthy 
of credit. Will Mr. Leach assert this of any one member of the 
committee composing the Enguéte Scolaire? If charity did not 
restrain our pen we might startle and probably shock Mr. 
Leach by a plain narration of facts well known to the Belgian 
public respecting them. But of course “they are all honorable 
men.” Weare unpleasantly reminded of Jack Cade’s court which 
Shakspere has told us of. A most learned priest invited us to 
accompany him to one of these sessions. Be it borne in mind 
that these worthies come into a parish to listen to all the slan- 
ders, on-dits, malicious rumors, and imaginations of all the ene- 
mies of the parish priest. He is to be put on his trial. Unhap- 
pily this particular priest had in a recent book so convicted M. 
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Bara of malevolent falsehood that he had no mercy to expect. 
We found the commission enthroned in the mayor’s parlor, 
guarded by a large number of police and military. We observ- 
ed that the parishioners, who usually showed their appreciation 
of their pastor’s holy and beneficent life by saluting him, did so 
on this occasion as though afraid to be caught in the act, fur- 
tively and on the sly. We entered and bowed to the court, 
which was too rude to return our civility. The usher conferred 
with one magnate, probably as to where we were to be placed, 
whereupon a slight discussion arose, which ended in a policeman 
conducting us to a couple of chairs on the floor of the court. 
Presently the commission was declared open and the room be- 
gan to fill. There was the drunken shoemaker who maltreated 
his wife, and hated M. le Curé because he protected her from 
his violence. There was the village scold, “no better than she 
should be ”’—rather a shade worse; the systematic gossip; the 
haunter of the estaminet and political oracle of the place; the 
blatant republican, so enamored of the red that he had steeped 
his nose in it; the sneaking police spy; the dishonest trades- 
man, frequently reproved for false weights; the debauchee. 
All the canaille of the parish assembled, well knowing that any- 
thing they might say against their pastor would be religiously 
believed and printed. Voluminous reports lay before the trio 
of commissioners, which reminded us of Burns’ remark: 


“Some books are lies from end to end.” 


The president (an excellent judge of Bordeaux) seemed a lit- 
tle ashamed of being in such company ; but he nerved himself to 
his work by fiercely taking a pinch of snuff and blowing his nose 
ina defiant manner. “ J. /e Curé /” and our learned friend came 
forward. He was addressed in a tone so flippant and sneered at 
so irrelevantly that he at last lost patience and quitted the room. 
He had played into the hands of the enemy, who were embar- 
rassed by his presence, which they rightly thought might exer- 
cise a wholesome restraint even on the wretches assembled to 
denounce him. I felt curious to know what passed and remain- 
ed in my place. Some of the “ fagrant” charges against the 
clergy were investigated, the design being to prove that they 
persecuted those who sent their children to the public school. 
In every case the evidence was partly suggested by the adroit 
questions of the lawyer, and the animus of the witnesses was 
obvious. Not one that had been censured for grave sins and 
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open scandals but attributed it to his refusal to send his chil- 
dren to the Catholic schools. Ah! says our author— 


“It should be added that all the witnesses have been examined on oath, 


and have admitted the accuracy of the fréczs verbal drawn up by the secre- 
taries to the commission.” 







Quite true. Good, simple man! He deserves to live a few years 
in Belgium for his sins. How soon he would find out that for 
cool, unblushing lying a Fleming stands alone! Their habitual 
invocation of the most solemn names and things serves only to 
aggravate their deception. 


On this occasion the circumstance quoted by Mr. Leach was 
investigated : 




















“In one case the dom Dieu was left upon the table of the sick-chamber, 
the poor moribund all the while torn by uncertainty and the fear of dying 
before the bishop’s answer could be obtained.” 








Now, this statement resolves itself into this: A man who had 
led a notoriously evil life, and been the cause of much evil in 
others, on the point of death sent for the curé. The good man 
had tried to gain admittance already, but the miserable man’s 
friends had barricaded the door. However, the priest went. 
Every one knows that the Catholic Church refuses her absolu- 
tion to a sinner who refuses to make reparation for his sin to the 
utmost of his power. In this case the sin was so flagrant that a 
manifest wrong and scandal would have been inflicted, even if 
the priest had dared to forego the church’s demand. The peni- 
tent (?) refused, and so anxious was the curé to get the advice of 
his ordinary, that if possible he might do anything for his par- 
ishioner, that late at night he walked six miles to the nearest sta- 
tion and took train to Gand, returning only next day. Now see 
out of what slender material a slanderous charge can be made. 
This clergyman had a small silver pyx in which the Blessed Sac- 
rament was carried to the sick. He had also a silver snuff-box 
which very nearly resembled it, except in the chasing. The lat- 
ter was his solace in very perplexing moments, and as he listen- 
ed to that unhappy man’s confession he laid the snuff-box on the 
table. Priests who may read this will at once recognize the ac- 
tion. In his excitement he left it behind him, much to his re- 
gret, for the people were too honest to restore it. Moreover, it 
was duly polished up and made to figure in the story our author 
cites. He might have discovered that such an act of neglect as 
he charges, if true, would in all probability have involved suspen- 
sion at the hands of a bishop so rigid in everything respecting 
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the Eucharist as the Bishop of Ghent. Much stress is laid in the 
Enquéte Scolaire upon the refusal of absolution. A priest cannot 
absolve a man who refuses to give up his sin. All those per- 
sons treat the priest with the grossest neglect, and even rude- 
ness, while in health ; but no sooner are they ill than they send 
for him at any hour to absolve them, thinking they are doing him 
a compliment. 

Mr. Leach gives us another astonishing piece of information : 


“To avert such evils a new petition was added to the Litany: ‘From 
schools without God and teachers without faith good Lord deliver us’” 


We should have cried “Amen” heartily to this, but it is wholly 
mythical. The form “good Lord deliver us” is evidently Angli- 
can, the Roman being “ libera nos, Domine.” This points, too, 
to the Litany of the Saints or the Litany of the Holy Name of 
Jesus, in which alone this petition occurs. But these prayers 
cannot be interpolated after this fashion. If so, how convenient 
and appropriate would have been the Scotch minister’s advice 
in this crisis: “ Noo, brethren, let us pray for the puir deil, for 
he needs it much.” “Comparisons,” says Mrs. Malaprop, “are 
odorous.” 

Let it be honestly admitted that the rural clergy in Flanders, 
being after all only Auman, have not always tempered zeal with 
discretion. It requires great grace to keep one’s temper always 
under such peculiarly trying circumstances. A man who has in 
some cases labored thirty years in the same parish suddenly sees 
all his patient labor of love thwarted by a handful of firebrands 
without God and without conscience. He has to fight over 
again the old battle of early times when the distinction between 
Christian and infidel was so sharply drawn. But the case is 
worse. He has to do with practical apostasy—to see the 
children of those who died with his blessing, whom he baptized 
and prepared for First Communion, growing up atheists and 
renegades to the church. He loses his temper sometimes, and 
you say it’s very wrong. We say it is very natural. And yet our 
author gives usa choice selection of Billingsgate—which is all 
clerical, of course, the other side being proverbial for the urban- 
ity of their language and the scrupulous politeness of their man- 
ners. Yet he is obliged to admit that bishops and priests are 
insulted at the altar and in the pulpit, and we can assert that a 
villanous sheet called Za Bombe is full of the basest scurrilities 
and the most atrocious fabrications. For all this we do not 
claim that the clergy are faultless. Considering the extreme 
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delicacy and difficulty of their position, too much caution cannot 
be used. But really we doubt if an angel, under the circum. 
stances, would escape censure. 

The reader who is unacquainted with this subject, and takes 
Mr. Leach’s statements for granted, would conclude that the 
results of the two systems of education now on trial in Belgium 
are wholly in favor of the secularists. Let us jot down a few 
facts. 

The Catholic schools are not all that could be desired. We 
admit the charge, “Some of their schools are insufficient in 
structure and teaching power ”—chiefly because they lack mon- 
ey. The state offers thousands of francs for teachers where 
they can only offer hundreds. But this does not apply to such 
establishments as the Collége de Notre Dame at Antwerp or 
the Collége Saint-Michel at Brussels. The instruction in the 
former is quite on a par with that of the Athénée Royal or the 
Université Libre of Brussels. The discipline is decidedly bet- 
ter. In fact, our experience proves that it is quite impossible 
to restrain the tendency which youths have to corrupt one an- 
other, or to promote habits of truthfulness, personal chastity, and 
obedience, without the aid of the confessional. The results are 
visible everywhere in Belgium. The boy who is unrestrained 
by this check is early addicted to bad language, secret vices, 
gaming, and other dissipations. He evinces a contempt for 
authority, despises his parents, and frequently disgraces his 
family. Heads of houses, while they affect to despise the clerical 
system of teaching, frankly admit that its moral effect is admi- 
rable. 
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OUR LADY OF THE LILACS.* 


ONE afternoon in May, 1869, I was sauntering with a friend 
in the Boulevard de la Madeleine. It was a perfect spring day. 
The budding foliage had not acquired the dusty aspect of every- 
thing which in Paris attempts to remind one of the fields, and 
glittered like emeralds against the tender blue of the sky or the 
cream-colored glare of the sunlit house-fronts. Henri de Pont- 
molain and I chatted lightly of anything which happened to enter 
our heads or pass before our eyes, skimming the surface of each 
subject as it came, and going no further—doubtless for fear 
we might call up some shadow into the brightness of the glad 
May sun. 

Suddenly a little way from us, at the corner of the Rue 
Duphot, we heard a piercing cry and saw the passers-by run 
together in a group which grew larger every moment, for all the 
world is curious and agape for exciting incidents. “ An acci- 
dent,” said Henri. “You think so?” “Let us see.” We 
reached the little crowd, and found that a workman had just 
picked up and seated on the edge of the side pavement a poor 
old woman pale as a shroud. “Why, what ails you, mother,” 
he said good-naturedly, “to fall all your length in the street 
like that? That's not good for your constitution. Are you 
ill?” “Yes,” she replied in a faltering voice—“ yes, I am.” 
“\May be you are in want of something?” The old woman hid 
her face in her thin hands and did not answer. “ Poor soul! she 
is hungry, you see, and shy to own it. Come, ladies and gentle- 
men, a sou will not ruin you. I begin; who will give something 
for /a pauvresse?’’ And the honest workman, taking off his cap, 
threw into it ten centimes and held it out to the people pressing 
around. 

O shame! The crowd immediately grew smaller, and all the 
charity of a hundred gapers amounted to an alms of six sous / 
A young man’s purse is never over-well stocked, as possibly you 
who are reading these lines may be aware ; but God makes it his 
business to reward a kind action. Pontmolain and I did our 
best to make up for the miserable indifference of the crowd. 


* The writer begs to offer her acknowledgments to M. Oscar de Poli, the author of Histotres 
du Bon Vieux Temps, etc., for the narrative of which the following is a more or less close 
reproduction, 
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The workman thanked us warmly and slipped into the poor 
woman’s trembling hands the produce of his guéte, saying as he 
helped her to stand up: “There, mother, now you need want 
for nothing for a week to come! Where do you live?” “Moy 
Dieu!” she answered tearfully, “ I have nowhere to live. I have 
no home.” “You have no friends or relatives?” “Neither 
friends nor relatives.” “Well, well! At any rate, go and get 
something to eat somewhere.” “I cannot walk.” “Will you 
ride?” “I will pay the driver,” said Henri. 

During this debate a handsome carriage drew up close to the 
group, and a lady of about fifty years of age, still handsome and 
dressed with a certain severe elegance, descended from it and 
heard the last words of the colloquy. “You have no home, my 
poor woman?” she said kindly. ‘“ Alas! madame, no.” “ And 
you are not strong enough to walk?” “No, madame.” “Come 
with me. Some one will help you as far as the carriage, and 
then we can find out together what had best be done.” 

“ A brave heart that!”’ murmured one of the workmen, look- 
ing at the great lady with admiration and respect. He and his 
comrade helped the poor old woman into the carriage. As the 
lady mounted she said to the footman: “Home.” The man 
closed the carriage-door. The armorial bearings upon it were 
those of a marquis. 

The crowd which could not raise six sous to hinder a woman 
from dying of hunger was now eager to applaud. A second col- 
lection would doubtless have produced a good sum. Such is the 
privilege of charity—to multiply itself by its very presence and 
by the contagion of example.. The carriage drove away. 

“ Well,” I said to my companion, “for a noble lady and a 
Parisienne thus to trample on the code of laws imperative in her 
circle and station, she must be an angel.” “That is exactly what 
she is.” ‘“ Do you know her, then?” “Certainly I do. She is, 
as you say, the good angel of the poor. She was once poor her- 
self—so poor that this old woman she is succoring need not have 
envied her.” ‘Can it be possible? Tell me-her history.” 

We walked on towards the Champs Elysées, and from the 
account then given me by my friend, and completed from addi- 
tional sources, I learnt the details of the following narrative. 


If you have lived in Paris you may, at least once in your life, 
have chanced to pass along the Rue Fontaine-Moliére, formerly 
called the Traversiére-Saint-Honoré, and which, before you read 
these lines which I am writing, may have changed its name, like 
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so many of its neighbors, once, if not twice, again in honor of the 
democratic instabilities of the most unstable of governments and 
the most mutilative of municipalities. The street is dark and 
narrow. You would scarcely notice, probably, at the corner of 
the Clos Georgeau, the habitation of M. de Voltaire, and still 
less an antique tenement, high and narrow, standing opposite, 
with nothing remarkable about its dilapidated exterior except 
its windows of two centuries old and the quantity of rusty iron 
which apparently serves to hold it together. This latter was 
formerly the abode of Maitre Germain Domarus, the royal notary 
in the latter half of the last century. But the gilded panels, em. 
blazoned with the arms of France, have long disappeared, to- 
gether with the files of gilded coaches and velvet-lined sedan- 
chairs, from which alighted many a noble lady of the court to 
enter these once busy precincts, from which all sign of life has 
long departed. We must go back sixteen years from the inci- 
dent which formed the opening of my story—namely, to 1853, 
when this antiquated building belonged to the Abbé Bernard 
Domarus, a venerable priest, son of the worthy notary of the 
Rue Traversiére-Saint-Honoré. 

The Domarus family came from Pontivy, in Brittany ; they 
were foremost among the upper dourgeoisie, and enjoyed the 
double consideration paid to personal worth and the represen- 
tatives of an honorable race. Bernard, notwithstanding his fa- 
ther’s resistance from motives of worldly ambition, and in spite 
of the mutterings of the coming storm of revolution, had _ perse- 
vered in following his vocation’and entering the priesthood. 
Geneviéve, his faithful nurse, kept house for him as long as she 
lived, and when she died her daughter Yvonne took her place. 
But it seemed as if complete loneliness were to be his earthly 
portion. ‘Yvonne followed her mother, and the Abbé Domarus 
looked sorrowfully around him, not knowing how to replace 
the services of these two devoted hearts by those of a stran- 
ger. 

How many losses are irreparable! and few more so than of 
those whose humble, intelligent, and watchful ministrations, as 
unobtrusive as they are constant, are ever about us like the air 
we breathe, and only realized when over and past. recall. 

Resigned, but sad at heart, the abbé prayed and waited. He 
had not waited a week when one morning he heard a timid 
knock. Quitting his easy-chair of faded crimson damask, he 
went downstairs and opened the door. A woman, poorly clad, 


wearing a veil. which concealed her features, said in a voice 
VOL, XXXVI.—II 
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trembling with emotion: “I believe the Abbé Domarus lives 
here?” ‘Madame, I am the Abbé Domarus.” “I wished to be 
allowed to speak to you—perhaps I am presuming—but I thought 
—I hoped—” And she could say no more. “Come in, madame 
come in,” said the abbé kindly ; for he knew the timidity of trou- 
ble, and his ready sympathy at once divined the sensitive poy. 
erty of one who had seen better days. “I will show you the 
way ; follow me.” And he slowly mounted the dark staircase, 
and, entering his little salon, asked his visitor to be seated. 
“No, no, M. l’Abbé,” she said, with a strange animation; “| 
must only speak to you standing.” ‘“ Madame, I beg you to sit 
down,” said the abbé, struck by the contrast between the ex- 
treme poverty of this person’s garb and her distinguished bear. 
ing, between the humble attitude she chose to take and the re. 
finement of her voice and speech. “No, M. l’Abbé,” she re. 
peated with respectful firmness, “thank you; I would rather 
not.” 

“ Well, then,” he rejoined good-naturedly, “we shall both 
stand.” 

This was effectual. She at once sat down. “M. |’Abbé,” 


she began, “I am alone in the world.” “Alas! madame, 
and so am I.” “I hear that you have lost the good Yvonne, 
and Iam come to ask—’” She hesitated. “Speak, madame,” 


said the abbé in a tone of paternal encouragement. “If I can 
do you any service—” “I come to ask if I may take her place.” 
“You, madame?” “ Yes.” 

There was a tone of gentlé decision in these words, a certain 
cheerful resignation, which greatly struck the old priest. He 
felt that.a kind Providence might have sent this good woman to 
his door, and after a momentary prayer he said: “I do not 
know your name, madame, nor anything respecting you; but 
something tells me that you are worthy of the highest regard, 
and, although the position you ask for is evidently inferior in 
every respect to your education and merit, I am prepared to ac- 
cept your offer should you be able to satisfy a few inquiries I am 
bound to make.” 

After a conversation of some length the abbé gave the de- 
sired answer. It was received with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude. “And I, doubtless,” he said, “shall have cause to thank 
God for your coming. You will be my friend.” “I shall be 
your servant, monsieur.” “My /riend,” repeated the old man. 
“| feel that you have suffered much. I will pray for you, and 
you will, I doubt not, be a comfort to me.” 
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The stranger then raised her veil. “ Marie!” exclaimed the 
priest, rising in astonishment. “TI cannot be mistaken? It is 
twenty years since I saw you, but surely I know the face too 
well. My poor child, what can have happened that Marie le 
Tellenec de Rozancourt should ask to take the place of the 
peasant girl Yvonne?” 


Leaving Marie to tell her own story to her aged friend, who 
questioned her as to every detail, we will give it in a form more 
consecutive as well as concise. 

In the first place, we ought to mention that the family of Le 
Tellenec, like that of Domarus, had lived near Pontivy. They 
were formerly Comtes de la Tour-Quelven and of Guern, Bar- 
ons of Malguénac and of Stival, lords of Fonfroid, Kergrist, 
Coétlez, Locquyon, “et autres lieux.” These last words are 
regularly added in the deeds when there is nothing more to add, 
as a precautionary measure. 

During the Terror the Abbé Domarus and Marie’s mother, 
the Comtesse de Rozancourt, were arrested at Pontivy, dragged 
to Vannes, thrown into a pestilent dungeon, and, lastly, tied to- 
gether and given up to the satellites of the atrocious Carrier, the 
man of the moyades. It was what these monsters called “ a repub- 
lican wedding.” In the night, at a given signal, the fatal trap was 
opened and hundreds of victims thus at once precipitated into 
the sea, Fortunately, the man who had been charged to bind 
together the countess and the abbé was the son of a farmer who 
had received great kindness from the Comtes de Rozancourt. 
This man had a heart, and proved it by showing himself grate- 
ful. He tied the ropes but slightly round the two and furtively 
slipped a knife into the hand of the young priest. The Abbé 
Domarus, on the first cracking of the boat’s timbers, cut the 
bonds encircling himself and his companion. The: latter could 
not swim, but he managed to keep her head above water and 
made superhuman efforts to get her, in the darkness, safely to 
land. 

Every night when these horrible massacres were taking 
place Breton fishermen plied about, under cover of the obscu- 
rity, to pick up any chance victims they could snatch from 
death. The Abbé Domarus and his nearly exhausted charge 
were saved by one of these brave men and contrived to cross 
to England. There the comtesse was soon after joined by her 
husband, who had also effected his escape, and there they re- 
mained until 1815. On returning to France the Comte de Ro- 
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zancourt was named prefect by Louis XVIII., and later on re- 
ceived a share of the indemnity of the é¢migrés. His fortune, 
though by no means on its former footing, was still considerable. 
In 1825 he married his daughter to the Marquis de Kerlautrec, 
a young officer of great promise, but having no fortune except 
his heart and his sword. 

The Abbé Domarus kept up an occasional correspondence 
with the two families, and in 1829 spent two months at the Cha- 
teau de Malguénac, an old domain of the family, which the 
Comte de Rozancourt had recovered. 

Then burst forth the revolution of 1830, from which period 
the misfortunes of Marie dated. Her husband broke his sword 
rather than serve under the new king. Her father gave up his 
political career and retired to Malguénac. Being of an active 
disposition, he embarked largely in certain industrial enterprises 
the success of which appeared assured. It was about this time 
that the Abbé Domarus came to live at Paris in the house he in- 
herited from his father; his relations with the De Rozancourt 
family became less frequent, and it was by chance that he learnt 
some time afterwards that they were ruined, had sold Malgué. 
nac and all they possessed in Brittany, and had disappeared. He 
made repeated endeavors to learn what had become of them, but 
in vain. It was not until this unlooked-for arrival of Marie that 
he recovered the thread of her family history and found that 
the Comte de Rozancourt had died of grief, his wife shortly 
afterwards following him to the grave. The Marquis de Ker- 
lautrec had been killed in a political duel, and his widow found 
herself alone in the world, without support, without fortune, and 
suffermg all the more from her poverty on account of her name 
—doubly noble by birth and by alliance. 

But the Marquise de Kerlautrec was a courageous as well as 
a religious woman. She laid aside her title, went only by the 
name of Widow Marie le Tellenec, and lived by her beautiful 
needlework and embroidery, receiving for it miserably inade- 
quate payment. Still, for fifteen years she patiently worked on 
in her little garret-chamber in the Rue d’Argenteuil, earning at 
the best of times sixty francs a month. An existence more pure 
and resigned than hers, more laborious and pious, could not be. 
In this crowded quarter the natural distinction of the pale and 
stately but gentle ouvridre had not failed to be remarked. She 
was known to the poor among whom she lived by the name of 
“ La Madone.” 


Suddenly, at the age of forty-two, she was attacked by oph- 
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thalmia, and for more than two months was unable to work. 
All her little savings disappeared, and Marie, too proud to ask 
for help of man, suffered hunger in silence, and, instead of repin- 
ing against the providence of God, went to lay her cares before 
him in his sanctuary. 

One morning a funeral Mass was going on in the Church 
of St. Roch. “Happy is the good Christian who lies dead,” 
thought Marie, scarcely able to kneel from exhaustion. A priest 
passed by her with tears in his eyes. He was a fine old man, 
somewhat bent with age, and his hair white as snow. Marie was 
attracted by his face, which seemed familiar to her. A moment’s 
reflection told her it was the Abbé Domarus, who had saved her 
mother’s life. “And why,” she thought, “should he not save 
mine also?” Doubtless it was God’s doing that he should cross 
her path in this sore time of need. She rose to follow him to 
the sacristy, but her strength failed her and she fell unconscious 
on the stone pavement of the church. 

On reviving she found herself on her own poor couch in her 
little attic, and the kindly neighbor who had had her carried 
thither watching by her side. From this neighbor she learnt 
that the funeral at St. Roch was that of Yvonne, the house- 
keeper of the Abbé Domarus, who lived facing the Clos Geor- 
geau, not far from the Rue d’Argenteuil. From that moment 
Marie had fixed her plans. Three days afterwards, when, thanks 
to the care of her good neighbor, she had recovered a little 
strength, she went to knock at the door of the abbé. We have 
seen how she was received. 


The abbé’s favorite sitting-room, which went by the name of 
the chambre-salon, was almost the only part of the house which 
still retained its eighteenth-century aspect, and it was to this 
particularity, doubtless, that his preference was due. Here every 
object was a memory speaking of the past; the furniture, the 
curtains, the almost colorless carpet—except where its large 
crimson pattern showed out in the shady corners into which the 
sunshine never peered—the pictures, the faded bouquets of arti- 
ficial flowers, the stiff festoons, tied with meandering ribbons, 
carved in the panels over the doors and chimney-piece, all be- 
longed to another century. Of how many houses in Paris can 
the same be said? “ It seems as if we were not satisfied with hav- 
ing morally broken with our past, but we must also tear down 
the ancient stones, the very sight of which would fill us with 
remorse. Family life is passing away because there is no longer 
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the family home. We no more dwell, we encamp; and the piety 
of family tradition evaporates because memory has no longer 
anything on which to fasten, anything in which to rest.” * 

There were four paintings in the abbé’s salon: the portrait 
of Master Germain Domarus in the costume of notary royal; 
that of his wife, Madeleine le Gaillard, of Pontivy; a bunch of 
wild flowers ; and, lastly, a Madonna, and it is of this only that I 
am going to speak. 

The figure of the Blessed Virgin was half the size of life, 
Her robe was blue; her hair fell in waves of gold-gleaming brown 
over her shoulders—so lightly that it seemed as if a breath of 
air would lift them; the delicacy of color and expression in the 
heavenly countenance, as well as the general grace of form, pos- 
sessed a beauty and at the same time a majesty and serenity inde- 
scribable. The hands held a cluster of fresh lilacs wonderful for 
the magic of their tints. A soft ray of light fell on the counte- 
nance, as if further to idealize its human beauty. Into this pic- 
ture the artist had evidently thrown all his soul, all his faith, all 
his genius. It went by the name of “ La Vierge aux Lilas,” but 
by whom it was painted or whence it came no one knew. The 
abbé had inherited it with the house, and prized it, firstly, be- 
cause it represented the holy Mother of God, and, secondly, be- 
cause it was a possession of his family. On its merit as a work 
of art he bestowed no thought ; few people came to visit the old 
priest, and among them no connoisseurs. The few who noticed 
it at all usually awarded it the cold and guarded tribute of half- 
admiration which is thrown to art without a signature ; for it isa 
golden rule with many to look at the ticket before they can 
admire. “It is of the Florentine sckool,” said one. “ Rather 
of that of Bologna,” said another; a third inclined to Venice, a 
fourth to Milan; but no one could name with any approach to 
certainty the artist or his school. 

Marie le Tellenec, then, was installed under the roof of the 
abbé. As may easily be supposed, she did much more than 
merely replace the worthy Yvonne. To a willing heart and 
skilful hands she added the delicate intuitions of a refined and 
cultivated mind, and her gratitude lavished upon the aged 
priest every thoughtful attention. He himself smilingly owned 
that he had never been so well cared for in his life, or at least 
never since the death of his mother. Marie was like a daughter to 
him, and he loved her as such, daily thanking Heaven for so great 
a consolation in the last remaining years of his long career. 

*M, Oscar de Poli, Histoires du Bon Vieux Temps. 
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One day—it was about three years after her arrival—the 
abbé sat thinking, as it was his habit, opposite the “ Vierge aux 
Lilas,” and presently said to Marie: “ My child, I am eighty-eight 
years old to-day. It cannot be long before God will be pleased, 
I trust, to call me to himself. You are still comparatively 
young, and have, I hope, a long future of usefulness and happi- 
ness before you. If, as you say, I first saved your mother’s life 
and then yours, I also may say that your pious mother saved 
mine—it was only for her sake that the knife which cut our 
bonds was given me—and you, her daughter, have saved, or at 
least prolonged, it in my old age. Iam not rich, but all I have 
will be yours, and still I shall be your debtor.” “Father,” said 
Marie, “ do not talk of dying yet! You have grown five years 
younger since the day I first saw you at St. Roch. Besides, you 
still have relatives,” she added ; for her generous and delicate na- 
ture shrank from accepting the heritage of the good priest as if 


it were a mercenary recompense for a good action. “ Rela- 
tives?” he answered. “May be; but so distant that I have 
never seen them.” ‘No matter; I should not wish to deprive 


them of their lawful inheritance, if I have the misfortune to lose 
you.” “You would deprive nobody, my child; my property 
belongs to nie, and this very day Iam going to—” “No, no,” 
she said; “not to-day. Wait till to-morrow or some other 
day.” 

And he would yield to her persistency for the moment, and 
after a time renew the attack, with, however, the same result— 
the postponement of his visit to the notary. Daily the old man 
and Marie knelt for their morning and evening prayers before 
the picture of Our Blessed Lady. 

“Marie,” he said one day, as they rose from their knees, 
“you have the name of the sweet Mother of our Lord. When 
Iam here no more to pray with you do not part with this pic- 
ture of the ‘ Vierge aux Lilas.’ Do not give it up to any one; 
promise me you will not. Something tells me it will bring you 
happiness.” Marie gladly promised. 

One afternoon not long afterwards the old man was plunged 
in his easy chair, as usual, facing the picture, and Marie sewing 
by him. Suddenly he turned pale as marble, stretched out his 
arms towards Our Lady ; then they fell helpless by his side, his 
roars head bowed on his chest—the Abbé Domarus was 

ead. 

Marie, scarcely knowing what she did, flew for the nearest 
doctor. He came, but could only affirm that the abbé was out 
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of reach of succor. The poor woman felt as if stunned and be. 
wildered by the suddenness of the blow. Again she was alone 
in the world—alone and without resources. 


Distant relatives, at least in France, form a category apart—a 
sort of caste by no means always exhibiting pleasing character- 
istics in cases of succession. And there is no inheritance with- 
out its claimants. Those of the Abbé Domarus were seven in 
number: four second cousins once removed and three third 
cousins—namely, MM. Justin Lecamus, proprietor ; Nicolas Ta- 
mon, who called himself égoctant en bonneterie (otherwise “ mus. 
lin-cap merchant’); Antoine Picard, solicitor; and Alfred Lefur, 
a notary at Versailles. It is plain that Marie had a strong party 
to deal with. 

The women were more eager than the men after the game. 
Ill-natured people pretend that this is the rule, but then the 
ill-natured people who say so are the men. The female trio, 
who bore no resemblance to the Three Graces, were the Widow 
Dubuisson, w¢ée Lecamus; the Widow Soufflot, wée Lefur; and 
Mélanie Tamon, a grasping and niggardly spinster. 

All these people one fine day suddenly invaded the house 
in the Rue de la Fontaine-Moliére, the shrill voices of the females 
screaming, laughing, and criticising, and all seven busily rum- 
maging the cupboards and drawers. Marie, who had received 
them with tranquil politeness, felt amazed and wounded at their 
remarks and heartless jesting. “Who is this woman?” asked 
Widow Dubuisson. ‘“ The famous housekeeper, no doubt,” an- 
swered Mlle. Mélanie, shrugging her scraggy shoulders. “ His 


housekeeper?” ‘That is what curés call their bonnes, you 
know; she was in fact his servant.” ‘‘And what is she doing 
here now?” “Keeping the house; that is her trade, don’t you 
see?” “But, now I think of it, she has been alone here six 
days!” “Eight, if you please!” ‘Suppose she has carried off 
anything?” “You make me tremble!” “We must see to the 
silver!” 


If only the two hags would have lowered their voices! But 
they shrieked by nature; besides, what did they care? Marie 
de Rozancourt, Marquise de Kerlautrec, did not lose a word of 
their colloquy, but her grief was too great to leave room for in- 
dignation. She stood, pale and calm, by the chimney-piece, 
drinking in silence this cup of humiliation. 

“He was old, /e bonhomme /”’ observed the muslin-cap mer- 
chant in his turn. “Nearly ninety—ma foi/” “But he was 
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younger than his furniture: this easy-chair must have belonged 
to his great-grandfather.” ‘Yes; it’s a fossil fauteui/.” “ Don't 
laugh! It’s no laughing matter to come in for worm-eaten, 
moth-eaten bric-a-brac.” “ And family portraits.” “Oh! I am 
willing to put on mourning for them.” “ As far as I am concern- 
ed they may follow their master underground. A notary of old 
times ; but that will,do for you, Alfred.” “ And the old lady—ah! 
the notaress ; that for my wife.” “ Anda Virgin—see, Tamon, it’s 
not bad.” “Pooh! only fit for a curé.” “ But what is it worth? 
What might it fetch, think you?” ‘“ Well, I saw one sold at Ver- 
sailles for ten francs which was worth a dozen of this tame thing. 


The colors were twice as bright—just laid on.” “ Decidedly, the 
house has nothing in it!” ‘ Well, a house is always a house.” 
“ And is it certain that the old man left no will?” “As certain 
as that we seven are his sole heirs.” “ But what did he do about 
this woman here?” “Nothing.” “Strange!” “Bah! These 
old folks go on living till they think there is never to be an end 
of them.” “But what are we todo with her?” “ What! the 


servant? Give her her eight days and let her go—where she 
will.” 

Marie felt the color rush to her cheeks. “I could have in- 
herited this house,”’ she said with dignity, “and all it contains. 
M.!’'Abbé Domarus wished it, and I refused.” “Easy to say 
this now,” sneered old Mélanie, “ but it is only to get something 


out of us.” “ Let us see, now,” said the cap-merchant. “ What 
is it you want?” “TI only ask one thing, messieurs.” “ Ah! 
ah! I knew there was something. Well?” “ThatI may have 
a souvenir of the venerable priest who was my friend.” “She is 


going to ask for the silver; see if she doesn’t!” muttered Mé- 
lanie. “I ask for one of these pictures.” Marie was trembling 
with anxiety. ‘Come, come, she is not so clever as I fancied,” 
whispered the spinster, much relieved. “ Take the four, as far 
as I care,” said the man of muslin. “I only desire this portrait 
of the Blessed Virgin.” “Oh! well, I care for that the least of 
all—take it and welcome.” “But not the others,” croaked Mé- 
lanie ; “the notary and his wife will do very well in my salon.” 
“ By all means,” said the chorus. 

Meanwhile Marie took down her beloved Madonna from the 
wall, made a bundle of her clothes before the eyes of the three 
females, threw a shawl over her shoulders, thanked the seven 
heirs for their generosity, and left the house of the Abbé Doma- 
Tus, carrying with her the “ Vierge aux Lilas.” Her tears fell fast 
as she walked along the street, but they relieved her heavy heart. 
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The sacred burden she carried in her arms gave her a feeling of 
companionship; the sweet, grave face seemed to look at her with 
maternal love and sympathy, and a feeling of hope, undefined 
but real, arose within her. “ Yes,” she said to herself, “1 pro- 
mised the good abbé, and | will keep my promise all my life, 
Dear, holy Virgin, I will never part with you!” 





One of the noblest mansions in the Rue Lafitte belongs to M. 
Gérard du Prat de Marquemont, Marquis de la Rochegéry. At 
the age of twenty he had entered the body-guard of Charles X. in 
the company of Gramont. He had but a moderate fortune at that 
time, but his uncle, Lieutenant-General Comte de Chasteniers, 
died of grief two months after the revolution of 1830, and the 
Marquis de la Rochegéry, being his sole legatee, inherited at the 
age of thirty a fortune equal to fifty thousand francs a year. The 
royal body-guard had ceased to exist. The new government 
had none of the sympathy of the marquis, who kept aloof alike 
from diplomacy or the administration. Chivalrous and refined, 
however, he occupied his time in intellectual pursuits and in the 
indulgence of a devoted love of art. Painting had for him an 
especial attraction, and his princely galleries were enriched with 
the finest works he could obtain, both of ancient and modern 
masters. He lived almost the life of a hermit among his pictures 
and books, sometimes at the Chateau de Chasteniers, sometimes 
in his hétel of the Rue Lafitte, and was known as the best ama- 
teur in Paris. More than this, his delicate benevolence took de- 
light in seeking out and succoring needy artists. Poverty and 
merit were certain to meet with his sympathy and assistance ; 
nor, indeed, was merit an indispensable quality where he saw 
a struggle with real adversity. Many an inferior picture—but 
never of an unworthy subject—was bought for four times its 
value and stowed away in some attic, out of sight of anything but 
the spiders who might kindly spin their webs over faulty outline, 
inharmonious coloring, and all the sins that ignorance is heir to. 

In the gallery of the marquis every great southern master 
was represented except one, and for this one he had a particular 
admiration; it was Correggio. He knew by heart every record- 
ed incident in the life of this great but unfortunate genius, and 
could have written his biography from memory. He could tell 
you all the works he had painted, the prices paid for them, who 
were their possessors, or where they were to be seen; in fact, he 
had a sort of cu/tus for Correggio—a cultus which, being to the 
comparative detriment of artists equally great, might possibly be 
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explained by the value we are apt to set on the unattainable. 
“Nous désirons toujours ce que nous n’avons pas.” In spite of 
persistent researches and splendid offers he had been unable to 
acquire a single little painting by his favorite master, and was in 
perpetual mourning for hopes destroyed as soon as they were 
born. He diligently studied an obscure little book called Storia 
dei Pittori di Parma e di Modena, con quella delle loro Opere, by one 
Gregorio Berucci. Here he found in detail the history of every 
painting by Correggio, and traced each to its present home, 
whether Dresden, Paris, London, Parma, Florence, Naples, 
Rome, Madrid—all except one, of which Gregorio said: “It is 
generally supposed that this was destroyed at Parma in 1645 
when the convent of Santa Maria was burnt.” “ But,” thought 
the marquis, “ suppose that it was ot destroyed?” 

Like all people who change a desire into a fixed idea, the 
noble amateur ended by the conviction that the lost picture 
named by Berucci still existed and that it was possible to re- 
cover it. “ What a triumph it will be,” he often said to himself, 
“when I have found my Correggio!” And so firm was his con- 
viction that he should find it that in his gallery an empty space 
was left, over which one might read the words, “ Antonio Alle- 
gri, called Correggio.” This space had waited empty for 
twenty years. 


One morning M. de la Rochegéry came out of his house in 
the Rue Lafitte, gained the boulevard, and was walking up the 
Rue Richelieu towards the house of the late Comte de P——, 
whose heirs were disposing of his gallery. When he had passed 
the Fontaine-Moliére he observed about fifty paces before him a 
woman, humbly dressed, carrying a painting. <A painting! The 
marquis, at once attracted as the needle to the magnet, quicken- 
ed his steps to see what might be the subject it represented. 
The poor woman was walking slowly, carrying the heavy picture’ 
in such a manner that it could easily be studied by any one walk- 
ing behind her. The marquis was following her closely. Sud- 
denly his eyes opened to double their usual width. In feverish 
haste he snatched a well-worn little book from his pocket, read 
and re-read it, gazing in turn at the picture and the page, as if 
corroborating some description. “ The same—the very same! 
I have found it! Found it/” he shouted in the excess of his 
joy. “Stop! madame, stop! For pity’s sake stop!” 

Marie le Tellenec looked round. He did not see her pale 
and tearful face ; he saw nothing but the “ Vierge aux Lilas.” In 
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his ecstasy he was ready to kneel before her in the street. 
“Madame, to whom does this picture—this marvel, this treasure 
—belong?” he asked. “To me, monsieur.” “To you—to you 
alone?” “Tome alone, monsieur.” “Tell me, I entreat you, 
from whom you had it.” “From my friend the Abbé Doma- 
rus.” “ And he—he had it from—?” “His father.” “Let us 
go and see them. Come, kindly take me to them.” “ Monsieur, 
the Abbé Domarus, who was nearly ninety, was buried a week 
ago.” “ Well, then, madame, come with me to my house, I sup- 
plicate you. I am the Marquis de la Rochegéry. Only conie 
and I[ shall be grateful to you for the rest of my life.” 

Marie comprehended nothing of what appeared to her a state 
of delirium; but there was something in the countenance of the 
marquis that inspired her with confidence, and she assented 
without hesitation. ‘Give it into my hands, madame; let me 
have the honor of carrying it!’”’ And he took it reverently. It 
was a curious spectacle for the passers-by to see this elderly 
nobleman carrying the painting with outstretched arms before 
him, smiling at it and otherwise expressing his joy in involun- 
tary exclamations. Happiness gave him strength; he felt no 
fatigue as he hurried on, while Marie accompanied him in silence 
until they reached his house in the Rue Lafitte. 

“ Be so kind, madame, as to come in; I wish to speak to you— 
to propose—come in!” He took her at once to his gallery, 
hastened to the empty space we know of, hung up in it the 
“‘Vierge aux Lilas,” and withdrew a few steps to admire it more 
at hisease. Then, taking up the little work of Gregorio Berucci, 
he read aloud : 





. 


“One of the finest chefs-d’euvre of Antonio Allegri, surnamed the Cor- 
reggio from his birthplace, was undeniably the Madonna he painted at 
Parma in 1530 for the convent of Santa Maria. The Virgin was half the 
size of life, with long brown hair whose golden gleaming seemed to play in 

‘the breath of zephyrs. No painter had ever succeeded in giving to the 
countenance of the Mother of Christ a so sweet and benignant expression. 
Allegri had thrown on the canvas one of those wonderful effects of light 
of which he possessed the secret. The form of Our Blessed Lady belonged 
to all that is loveliest in terrestrial beauty, but the head belonged visibly 
to heaven. It was neither a memory nor a copy, unless the painter had in 
his dreams been transported into celestial spheres, and had there contem- 
plated Mary in all her purity and glory. By a graceful arrangement which 
brought out the ideal delicacy of the visage Allegri had placed in the Vir- 
gin’s hands a bunch of lilacs of charming brilliancy. Unfortunately this 
work of the great painter has disappeared. It is believed that it was burnt 
when in 1643 the convent of Santa Maria at Parma was on fire. The pic- 

ture was called ‘ Our Lady of the Lilacs,’” 
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“La Vierge aux Lilas!” exclaimed Marie le Tellenec. 
“ This, too, was what my dear Abbé Domarus always called it. 
What! M. le Marquis, is it, then, the work of Correggio?” 
“Most assuredly, madame! You see it for yourself. O hap- 
py day, long looked for, come at last!” After a pause he 
added: “Madame, you must let me have this chef-d'euvre.” 
“Never, M. le Marquis. I made a solemn promise to the dead 
that I would never part with it as long as I live.” “ You do not 
seem to be very opulent, dear madame,” he said kindly. “I 
have been rich, monsieur ; I am so no longer, but I make more 
account of a promise than of a fortune.” “ But who are you, 
then, madame, if I may ask?” said M. de la Rochegéry, struck 
by his visitor’s dignity. “I was housekeeper to the Abbé Do- 
marus. My name is Marie le Tellenec. I am at this time 
homeless, but for no amount of money would I give up this pic- 
ture.” “Not fora hundred thousand francs?” “No; I have 
said my last word.” “A hundred thousand crowns?” “ After 
what I have had the honor to say to you, M. le Marquis, it is 
useless for you to insist.” ‘ Well, then,” said the marquis, ob- 
stinately clinging to the conquest he thought he had made, but 
found he had not, “be it so. Do not give it but /end it me. 
Make this house your home; live here always; have all you can 
wish for, only do not tear this treasure from the place which has. 
been waiting for it these twenty years. You accept, do you 
not?” 

“You are noble, M. le Marquis, and you are rich. Who has 
told you that Marie le Tellenec is not the mask of a name as 
noble as yourown? Who has told you that your last offer is 
not the most wounding offer that could be made tome? I am 
inured to labor, but I could not eat bread that was given.” “JI 
implore your pardon, madame ; but, once more, may I not know 
to whom I have the honor of speaking?” “ Marie le Tellenec 
de Rozancourt, Marquise de Kerlautrec.” “Madame! The 
widow of Christian de Kerlautrec, my companion-in-arms in 
1829?” “Yes.” “If I might I would beg you to tell me by 
what series of misfortunes a daughter of your noble house has 
come to—to—” “To poverty, M. le Marquis. Poverty like 
mine may be painful, but it is no dishonor, no reproach. Will- 
ingly 1 will tell you all that you desire to know.” 

The marquis was deeply and doubly interested. His kind 
heart was already busy with a double hope. The conversation 
lasted long. Fresh mutual interests arose as they talked; each 
felt for the other a genuine sympathy and admiration. At last 
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Marie rose to go, uncertain whither. “Madame la Marquise,” 
said M. de la Rochegéry, “I have been asking you many ques. 
tions, none of them without importance to me; I am going to 
ask you now the most important question of all. I ask you 
for—” “Not forthe picture?” “Fora still greater treasure— 
for yourself. Will you be my wife?” 





“ Well, then, my friend,” said Henri de Pontmolain, “ Marie 
de Rozancourt de Kerlautrec, the needlewoman, housekeeper, 
owner of the Virgin of Correggio, and Marquise de la Roche- 
géry, is none other than this noble lady whom we have just seen 
pick up the poor old beggar-woman in her carriage.” 

Yes; the Abbé Domarus prophesied truly: “Our Lady of 
the Lilacs” did indeed “bring happiness” to her who was the 
stay of his last years. 





THE “SALVATION ARMY” IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





DuRING the past few years a body of religious enthusiasts has 
sprung into existence in Great Britain which, while it presents 
many remarkable features, has attracted much attention and has 
met with undoubted success. The community which we are 
about to discuss rejoices in the appellation of the “ Salvation 
Army,” and has regular barracks and stations throughout the 
country. It edits a weekly paper, entitled the War-Cry, which 
has a large circulation and appears to be very extensively read 
by the lower, middle, and artisan classes. It numbers among its 
ranks members of all classes of society, from the highest to the 
lowest, including both sexes, and has been patronized by minis- 
ters of the Established Church in England, as well as by the cler- 
gy of various dissenting sects. The plan of operation appears to 
be marching in formal procession through the streets of towns 
and villages on days when large crowds are expected to be pre- 
sent, and by means of singing hymns whilst on the march to at- 
tract individuals to headquarters, in order to induce them to at- 
tend the somewhat sensational services that are daily held. Off- 
shoots of the Army have been sent as far as France, and it is 
somewhat amusing, in such a city of worldliness and dissipation 
as Paris, to read the following account from an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the cause: 
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“J have,” says the writer, “had the pleasure to visit with my mother 
the Salvation Army in Paris, Rue d’Angouléme. We attended a meeting 
which did us much good. What courage! What faith! What ardor! We 
had never heard the Gospel announced in a manner so simple, so touching, 
with somuch warmth and so much joy, with a something difficult to ex- 
press. Yes, in spite of all that people have said and will say, the Salva- 
tion Army will do good. Thisis incontestable, and that it will do a great 
deal we have satisfied ourselves. It is impossible for me to express to 
you all that I experienced in that meeting. Ah! what is needed is for all 
Christians to have this self-abnegation and to be animated by as ardent 
a desire to save souls. I am convinced that if all the French Protestants 
were as much alive [as this Army] in five years France would be believ- 
ing. 


Ireland, as might be expected, is not so successful a recruit- 
ing-ground as Scotland or England. The North was alone feasi- 
ble, but even there the attempt to establish branches resulted in 
rioting and disorder. The town of Enniskillen, celebrated in 
bygone days for its strongly Protestant and Orange spirit, has 
been the scene of many extraordinary attacks on those who have 
publicly patronized and aided the efforts of the Salvation Army. 
Belfast may be considered the principal stronghold, but Lurgan, 
Derry, and Antrim have all strong contingents. 

Scotland, the birthplace of countless sects, naturally embraces 
adherents of the Salvation Army. Captain Clark writes from 
Glasgow that the “holiness” meetings are well attended, and 
graphically describes the opening attack of the Army in one of 
the poorer districts of the town, where “the enemy—z.e., the un- 
converted—returned the fire with stones, potatoes, and other 
missiles.” The police had to be called in there, as in other 
places; and if the Army is to continue to make progress it is 
probable the work of the police throughout the whole country 
will be considerably increased, for its advent in many districts is 
the immediate signal for disturbance. The following items are 
taken from the War-Cry and show the peculiar phraseology and 
tactics of these peculiar people: 


“ Aberdeen (Captain Wilson).—The past week has been a blessed time. 
On Wednesday night three big men made an attack on our colors, but un- 
Successfully. Inside one man came out for salvation. After he got off his 
knees he said: ¢I want to invite you all to Jesus, but I must take off my 
Coat.’ And he pleaded with the people in his shirt-sleeves. While thus 
exhorting the audience eleven came forward to the penitent form. 

“Govan (Captain Emmerson).—We are still toiling on and gaining vic- 
tories over sin and Satan. Big sinners are being brought low at the feet 
of Jesus, and others, deeply convicted, are standing silently looking on, as if 
meditating a plunge into the crimson tide. On New Year's eve we expect 
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some extraordinary doings. On that night we are to be presented with 
our colors, a report of which shall be sent on. 

“ Kilsyth (Captain Birkenshaw).—We had a grand open-air on Thurs- 
day ; thirty in the ranks. On Saturday we had a crowning time. In the 
market-place we had a glorious ‘go’; fifty on the march. We met Cap- 
tain Birkenshaw and Lieutenant Wallace at the train and gave them 
one of our ‘Blood and Fire’ salutes. Splendid meeting in our barracks, 
More grand news to follow. 

“ Partick (Captain G. Deakin).—Since this station has been opened up- 
wards of five hundred have professed salvation. Very few nights have 
passed over but what some have come out to the penitent form. Partick is 
noted for being a rough shop, and so we have found. But God has been 
with us all along, and we are still rolling the old chariot along.” 


The following extraordinary paragraph we take from the 
same paper : 





«“ Penzance.—Fifteen pounds, nearly fifty souls. On Sunday the unction 
of the Holy One fell on us all day, and many daggers of conviction went 
home from every meeting. Joseph Henry Foster was laid on the altar in the 
afternoon amid tears and prayers. The influence will never be forgotten 
by many of the people present. Mr. Foster gave one pound as a thank- 
offering, and we all prayed.... We had a melting meeting in the afternoon 
—shrieks for mercy, shouts of praise, and lots of people in the fountain. A 
similar meeting at night which nobody could describe—husbands and wives, 
parents and children, hugging each other and rejoicing in full salvation. 
Well done, Penzance! Tell it in Cornwall, tell it in every station, tell it to 
every reader, tell it in England, Wales, and Scotland, tell it across the seas. 
‘The liberal soul shall be made fat; and he that watereth shall be watered 
also himself’” (Proverbs xi. 25). 


The ceremony of laying a full-grown man upon an altar is 
certainly sufficiently novel to attract a large congregation, 
though it is just possible the language used is simply figurative 
and means nothing ; for we were always of opinion that one of 
the few things upon which all Protestants were agreed was that 
there was no altar and no sacrifice under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Presuming, however, that the adherents of the Salvation 
Army are possessed of altars and make use of them for such 
peculiar purposes, we are still at a loss to see what lesson is to 
be derived from a ceremony which might have been supposed 
to be handed down from paganism. 

Nor do we understand the following : , 


“ The Altar Scene—A poor man in the centre of the chapel was up 
almost at once; then another and another, till scores, if not hundreds, 
were on their feet. There could be no doubt about the depth of feeling 
expressed in their singing, and when the meeting was closed we felt a great 
deal had been done.” 
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Why such a scene, which is of ordinary occurrence in many 
revival places of worship, should be designated as am altar scene 
we are at a loss to conceive, unless, unlike the evangelical sec- 
tion of the Anglican Church, an altar is a recognized piece of 
ecclesiastical furniture in the conventicles of the Salvation Army, 
and unless there are some notions of a sacrifice and of a priest- 
hood extant amongst them. 

Disturbances of a somewhat serious character are of frequent 
occurrence, and Sheffield was not long ago the scene ofa dis- 
graceful riot. The authorities had decided on holding a grand 
special council in the Albert Hall, Sheffield. For this pur- 
pose they selected a Sunday, and appointed General Booth: 
(the commander of the Salvationists) and his wife to address 
the audiénce. The result was most disastrous and proves the 
danger of allowing excitable religious enthusiasts to propagate 
their tenets among unsympathetic mobs in the public streets. 
The procession through the town, which was composed of three 
carriages containing the officers of the Army, was headed by 
a brass band. In the procession was Lieutenant Emerson Davi- 
son, a converted Northumbrian wrestler, who had carried the 
principal banner at the Stephenson centenary at Newcastle. On 
that occasion he was presented with a scarlet uniform, in which 
he now attired himself. He was mounted on a gray horse and 
rode just before the general's carriage. Stones and mud were 
freely thrown at the officials of the Army, both female and male, 
and the local papers say they had a fearful time of it. The 
crowd around them numbered some four thousand, who amus- 
ed themselves by howling, jeering, and spitting on them—an 
amusement which they occasionally varied by pelting them with 
stones and mud. The standard-bearers were attacked by the 
mob and dragged about by the hair of their heads, and their ban- 
ners were taken from them. The converted wrestler was vio- 
lently struck on the back of the head by a stick, which caused 
concussion of the brain, and many persons were seriously wound- 
ed. The pluck and determination of the members of this sect is 
very remarkable, for we find that, in spite of all these manifesta- 
tions of a hostile spirit, they would not succumb, but finished their 
march through the town and held their council, which was also 
supplemented by a meeting in the evening that was pronounced 
by the papers a great success. Most of the leading journals 
had articles on the episode, and expressed themselves to the ef- 
fect that, no matter what might be thought of the Salvation 


Army and their proceedings, nothing could excuse the gross 
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outrages to which they were subjected. At the same time that 
one and all denounced their literature as detestable and their 
public displays as ridiculous and objectionable in the highest de- 
gree, they held it intolerable that any one should be exposed to 
attacks by mobs of street-ruffians. 

The feeling against the Salvation Army appears to be strong- 
er amongst Anglican churchmen than among dissenters. We 
may account forthis by the fact that the majority of Anglicans 
are more or less tinged with Puseyism; but it is curious to ob- 
serve the conduct of the Wesleyans, who might almost be con- 
sidered to be the prototype of the Salvation Army, and who yet 
hold aloof. It is, indeed, possible that England may be about to 
witness a repetition of the scenes of last century when John Wes. 
ley and Whitefield traversed the country, preaching and teach- 
ing the masses at meetings held in the open air. Then, as now, 
the majority of Anglican dignitaries held aloof, and Wesley, as is 
well known, was inhibited by the bishops of that day and prac- 
tically driven into schism. The similarity between the early ca- 
reer of the followers of John Wesley and those of General Booth 
is somewhat remarkable. Then, as now, the Anglican Church as 
a whole looked coldly on, shutting its pulpit doors and sneering 
at the people it was pleased to call Methodists, Monasticists, 
Men of the Rule, etc., who stood up in its midst in such wild 
raptures proclaiming their fellowship with God. Then, as now, 
hundreds of the laboring classes were addressed from the streets 
and alleys of large cities and from fields and hedgerows in country 
districts. Then, as now, the bishops were not inclined to favor 
men who were ready at a moment’s notice to convert them or 
deal faithfully with their souls. Preaching in the open air has 
been but little practised since the Catholic times of old when 
barefooted friars traversed the country, and when Wesley first 
started it it was considered a great and objectionable novelty. 
Decorum forbade any service outside the walls of a consecrated 
building. After the death of Wesley the custom again died 
out until revived formally by the Salvation Army. 

The description given by Wesley of one of his open-air ser- 
vices is interesting : 

“The trees and hedges were full,” he says; “all was hushed when I be- 
gan. Sometimes as many as twenty thousand collected around the little 
hill; at times a thrill of emotion ran through the crowd. They wept aloud 
together over their sins; they-sang together with that wonderful voice of 
a multitude which has something in it more impressive than any music. 


The sun fell aslant over the sea of heads; the solemnity of approaching 
evening stole over the strange scene.” 
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We find ‘in histories of that time that then, as now, as soon 
as Wesley began to preach a great outbreak of the strange phe- 
nomena which generally attend the beginning of every great 
religious movement took place. People were seized upon, whilst 
listening to his preaching, by paroxysms of nervous emotion 
often reaching the length of positive convulsion fits. They cried 
out and shouted as if in the agonies of death. They fell on their- 
faces on the ground; they poured forth sometimes wild blas- 
phemies, sometimes wild confessions of sin. They roared for the 
very disquietness of their heart; and Mrs. Oliphant, in her life 
of Wesley, states that with the wonder, half-consternation and 
half-belief, of youth she witnesesd a band of devout Methodists 
kneeling round a groaning, prostrate figure, adjuring God, by 
every kind of wild argument, to save the sinner now. “ Now, 
Lord!” shouted these grandchildren of the disciples of Wesley, 
with an excitement of eagerness which no doubt was chiefly tra- 
ditionary—an inheritance from the period when Wesley and his 
brethren threw themselves on their knees around the convulsion- 
ist just struck down among them and ceased not calling upon 
God till he raised him up full of peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

Exactly the same things happen now. The preachings of 
the leaders of the Salvation Army, like those of the early follow- 
ers of John Wesley, are made the occasion of wild and wonderful 
scenes, exhibitions of the most strange and indecorous emotion. 
A great contrast between the movements may, however, be found 
in their constitution. The strong personal influence of Wesley, 
so marked in the movement of the last century, appears wanting 
in this; for General Booth is no autocrat, whilst we read of 
Wesley that his rule was more absolute than that of any pope. 
Protestant critics express the utmost astonishment that Wesley, 
himself a man not endowed with that overflowing human sym- 
pathy which attaches all who come within its sphere—a man, on 
the contrary, not over-warm in his affections, but imperious 
in character and full of natural arrogance and severity—should 
have placed himself at the head of so extraordinary a hierarchy 
as that established by him, and declare that had such a rule of 
Methodism been enforced by any government, lay or eccle- 
Siastical, it would have roused the whole energy of human 
nature in a struggle against the intolerable tyranny. Yet we 
know as a fact that thousands of people submitted to it joyfully 
at the mere will of Wesley and his ecclesiastics, and we hardly 
know of any more extraordinary fact in the history of religion. 
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Thousands of people in the same manner now submit to the 
authority of the Salvation Army, and expose themselves to the 
vilest abuse and cowardly attacks of mobs in order to induce 
others to join them. Crazy enthusiasts both may be, but en- 
thusiasts who are filled with laudable zeal for the salvation of 
souls. It is somewhat difficult to ascertain what are the exact 
tenets of the Salvation Army, for hitherto they have shown 
themselves willing to coalesce with all religious parties, regard- 
less of dogma or doctrine. Their aim would seem to be to 
awake the masses to a sense of their sins, to make religion a fact 
too visible to be denied, and to change the spiritual complexion of 
the age. Were its leaders sons of the church they would be 
utilized and might take their places with the founders of vast 
communities ; but Protestantism is never able to make use of such 
exuberance of devotion. The Anglican Church loves the ortho- 
dox and has a genuine horror of anything she considers irregular. 
Such has always been her characteristic—a characteristic more 
strongly marked in the time of Wesley than now, when ritual- 
ism has made such inroads in her practices and worship, but a 
characteristic that still exists and will probably exist as long as 
the Anglican communion itself; for it is the prevailing character- 
istic of Anglicanism not only in England, where it had its origin, 
but in the United States and in the colonies. Protestant dissent 
likewise, though far more elastic than Anglicanism, is unable to 
utilize to their full extent such persons as Wesley, because the 
principles on which these persons act are in reality not the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism but of Catholicism. Were the adherents 
of the Salvation Army sons of the Church they would doubtless be 
used as a special preaching order, and their sermons would carry 
conviction to the masses without producing any of those scenes 
that may be described as half-painful and half-profane. Whether 
or not the present race of Anglican prelates are wiser in their 
generation than those in the last century we know not, but it is 
significant to note that a dignitary of such standing as the arch- 
deacon of Northumberland not only invited the co-operation of 
the Army at Stockbridge—a town near Newcastle—but with his 
curates headed a procession through the streets the rear of which 
was brought up by the soldiers of the Army. Addresses were 
delivered by the ‘archdeacon and others, and the matter is thus 
referred to by the organ of the Army, the War-Cry: 


“We certainly think that the church and its high officials have taken 
their true position by showing how willing and how capable it is of utiliz- 
ing all agencies that are attempting true religious;work.” — 
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The High-Church press, as may be supposed, was extremely in- 
dignant and denounced the archdeacon in strong terms; but the 
bishop of the diocese apparently believed the maxim that “ si- 
lence was golden,” for he refused to interfere, and in any case 
it may fairly be presumed that the archdeacon would not have 
acted contrary to the wishes of his diocesan. The celebrated 
ritualistic monk, the Rev. E. Lyne, who goes by the name of Fa- 
ther Ignatius, and who founded some years ago a quasi-Benedic- 
tine monastery in Wales, of which he himself, though only in dea- 
con's orders of the Anglican Church (and inhibited by most 
of the bishops), is abbot and superior, in the course of a sermon 
lately preached in Birmingham alluded, however, to the Salva- 
tion Army as “a body of men who believed what they talked 
about,” and proceeded to use the following words : 


“They have taken Christ at his word: they have a mighty love of souls 
and would go through fire and water to win one. Therefore,” he said, 
“God speed the Salvation Army! Let us have such men as Wesley, Gen- 
eral Booth, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis of Assisi, and then the Gospel 
will be a different thing from the cut-and-dried, fashionable, worldly formal- 
ity which it too often is in our midst.” 


Such language from the mouth of an advanced ritualist like 
Father Ignatius is significant and shows the strong feeling that 
exists in men’s minds as to the necessity of doing something to 
counteract the worldliness and indifference of the day. 

The Salvation Army act on the belief that Christianity is dy- 
ing surfeited with ease. They say that once it was the Gospel 
of the poor and of the outcasts, but that now it is the property 
of the well-to-do and the respectable; that with danger to face it 
grew strong, but that with luxury around it has become enervat- 
ed. They hold that its true precepts are radical, Protestant, and 
uncompromising, but that as it is it is sadly changed. With the 
old words staring it in the face, the teachings of to-day manage 
to be their opposites in spirit. There is doubtless much to be 
said on this side of the question. The Established Church of 
England, which may be considered the representative of Chris- 
tianity in England, is certainly more the church of the wealthy 
than of the poor, and the adherents of the Salvation Army are 
presumably tco prejudiced against, or too ignorant of, the Catho- 
lic faith to know that it stands out pre-eminently in every coun- 
try and in every clime in a contrary aspect. But, educated as 
they have been in a land where the light of the true faith has 
been for centuries falsely represented, and where even now in 
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many places it carries on only a fitful existence under great dif. 
ficulties and hardships, we cannot be surprised that their notions 
of a “church” are derived from that one which is called “ Estab. 
lished,” and which enjoys the exclusive possession of the good 
things of this world. This church appears to them, as to so 
many others who dissent from her, as one who strives to crush 
her children’s vigor to deadness and dryness like her own; as one 
who does not and cannot admonish, having no burning words at 
hand, but as one who gives up the sincerest and most coura- 
geous members of her flock to the judgment of her most unspirit- 
ual children, and whose lawyers decide, as far as they can, who 
are and who are not Christians. 

The Salvation Army hold that conformity is the death of 
Christianity, that the smooth customs of the world, little by lit- 
tle, assimilate to themselves the ideal of the individual who 
livesin them. They assert that the true Christian is always a 
nonconformist in the strongest sense of the word, for he bows no 
knee to the prince of the power of the world ; that a new coming- 
out of nonconformists and Protestants is constantly needed to 
replace those who fail or fall away, or are seduced by the false 
dream of the world, or who die themselves, or who let the tradi- 
tion of warfare grow indistinct. They insist that it is infinitely 
more easy and agreeable to conform to custom than to follow 
the star of conscience ; that the one road is wide, easy, and well 
trodden, whilst the other leads among thorns and steep hills; 
while those who are not with the pilgrim are against him—very 
bitterly so—and very many in number, whilst he is but one. 
Christianity, they teach, was undoubtedly in its origin the most 
masculine (if we may use such an expression) of all forms of re- 
ligion, but that now it is the most effeminate. Once, they say, it 
bowed only to the Almighty Father and feared nothing in the 
world, neither hunger, persecution, nor disgrace. It armed itself 
in its faith and went on gladly to war and death. Persecution 
was then real and terrible. Now all is changed, and Christianity, 
in the eyes of too many persons (alas! even Catholics must un- 
happily be included in the number), is Christianity if it occupies 
a soft pew-cushion with respectable regularity one day in the 
week. Women, they think, make better Christians of this kind 
than men and are more plentiful in the churches. The picture 
they draw of too many places of worship in the present day is se- 
vere, but unhappily true—a number of people, richly dressed, 
who yawn decorously for a few hours seated on benches that are 
sheltered from all storm, and then go home imagining they have 
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partaken in a Christian service; and yet these people are the so- 
called followers of Christ, who have contented themselves with 
the letter and not the spirit of the teaching of Christ. When 
such Christianity is so widely prevalent can we wonder at the 
birth of sects like the Salvation Army, who, wearied and disgust- 
ed with the coldness, unbelief, and apathy around them, seek to 
inaugurate a system more resembling the original ? 

The argument made use of by the agents of the Army when 
defending themselves against the attacks of members of the xa- 
tional church is similar to that made use of by other dissenting 
communities, and one in which there is a great amount of truth— 
viz., that the vow to renounce the world in the baptismal service 
is essentially absurd, for the Church of England is emphatically 
the world, being the creation of the state. The government of the 
world rules the church, appoints her bishops, deans, and clergy, 
and the prayers are those ordered to be prayed by the parlia- 
ment of the world. Therefore if the young person is true to his 
confirmation vow to renounce the world he must of necessity 
there and then leave the world’s church. A few of the High- 
Church party who believe Anglicanism to be a divine institution 
are scandalized by such sentiments, but the majority of impartial 
outsiders recognize their truth and believe, with a late lord 
chancellor, that the Church of England is a Auman institution, 
the creation of the state, and under its support and government. 
Professor Bonamy Price, of Oxford, and other eminent econo- 
mists hold this view. The Salvation Army practically agree 
with the Catholics that Christ is the head of the Church of God, 
but the queen that of the Anglican. Both assert that Christ is 
the dispenser of gifts of the ministry, according tg Holy Scrip- 
ture (Ephesians iv.), and both believe that man is their dispenser 
in the Anglican body. The Church of God and the Church of 
England have really nothing in common; and though we may 
consider the adherents of the Salvation Army as more logical 
than Anglicans, we feel that they and all religious denomina- 
tions outside the pale of the church are in a hopeless condition. 
The people of England, who succumbed to the voice of Henry 
VIII., Luther, and Calvin in the sixteenth century and abjured 
the ancient faith, have during the past three hundred years 
agreed so well together that in this latter part of the nineteenth 
century the country is flooded (like other Protestant countries) 
with hundreds of discordant sects cordially hating and devour- 
ing one another, linked together by the one single bond of ha- 
tred to Rome. The remedy suggested by those who look on at 
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the strife without participating in it is abnegation of all religion— 
i.e.,open unbelief. This,they hold, is the sole method of allaying 
the ceaseless animosities bred in their midst. Outlandish, how. 
ever, and peculiar as are the tenets and practices of this latest 
sect, it is possible some good may be effected by it in a nation 
so eaten with materialism and indifference as Great Britain. 

As a nation we fear it must be said of Great Britain, as indeed 
of most nations at the present time in the world, that it is a poor 
satire upon Christianity and a false distortion of it—atheist in 
politics, materialist in philosophy, socially unfraternal and indi- 
vidually selfish. If the preachers of Christianity were to cease 
prophesying smooth things, and if the voice of Mammon men lis- 
ten to so eagerly, saying, “ A measure of wheat for a penny, and 
three measures of barley for a penny, and the oil and wine hurt 
thee not,”’ could but be hushed for a time, then the strange si- 
lence might find room for a few words that seem wonderfully 
appropriate : “ Thou sayest I am rich, and I have become wealthy, 
and have need of nothing; and knowest thou not that thou of all 
others art the wretched one, and the pitiable one, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.”” Were these words to be brought home to 
us we might then wonder whether it was the phantom of Chris- 
tianity expiring that had spoken them or the herald of its in- 
auguration. We may always find relief in turning from the 
contemplation of the debased kingdom of the Christian to the 
kingdom of heaven which a plain Carpenter brought into light 
before our eyes, which kingdom is the spiritual concourse of all . 
men of unselfishness and of purity, of charity and of honor, of 
courage and of toil, of faith and of purpose, of sincerity and of 
tenderness. , 

There seems, indeed, to be abundance of indications that un- 
belief under one name or another is making considerable progress 
in the ranks of Protestantism, though there is no lack of pro- 
tective and curative efforts on the part of Anglican prelates and 
pastors. The Protestant Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Trench), for 
instance, is reported to have said that he thought grammar was 
among the most effective specifics for scepticism ; but such a be- 
lief is not general, and many think, on the contrary, that the more 
education spreads itself the greater will be the amount of scepti- 
cism. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the churches 
in most of the large towns are badly attended, and even if they 
were crowded they could not contain half the people. We 
speak, of course, without reference to Catholics, and deduce our 
arguments from the religious census that has been recently taken 
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in various parts of the country. Christian England is, in fact, to 
a very large extent of no religion at all. It was to remedy this 
that the Salvation Army was formed, and if it can succeed in 
rescuing even a few individuals from paganism and immorality 
it will have done a good work and be deserving of the praise of 
all Christian people. 





THE COMEDY OF CONFERENCE. 
Part II. 
SCENE: Exeter Hall, London. TIME: 18—. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


AMERICAN DELEGATES, ENGLISH DELEGATES. 
Rev. Bishop Latitude, Methodist Rev. Dr. Chosen, Presbyterian. 
Episcopal. Rev. Dr. Sophical, Wesleyan. 
Rev. Dr. Topheavy, Baptist. Rev. Dr. Ballast, Baptist. 
Rev. Dr. Flurry, Presbyterian. Rev. Dr. Whistle, Independent. 
Rev. Dr. Liberal, Congregationalist. Rev. Washington Dipwell, Baptist. 
Rev. Dr. Bounce, Lutheran. Rev. Luther Knockpope, Wesleyan. 
Rev. Dr. Jocund, Methodist Episco- Rev. Amen Hallelujah, Primitive 
pal. Methodist. 


Prof. Augustus Synonym, having Prof. Jeremy Ratio, holding the 
the chair of Lost Arts and Occult chair of Algebraic Inequalities, 
Sciences, —— College. etc., etc., —— University. 


Together with a large, enthusiastic, and somewhat demonstrative audience. 


Dr. BALLAST instanced the almost total cessation of the rite 
of confirmation in the evangelical churches as a further indica- 
tion that the unity of Protestants could not be of the same nature 
as that ef the primitive church, which evidently practised this 
rite. He would ask his learned brother, Dr. Chosen, if he did 
not hold confirmation to be apostolic. 

Dr. CHOSEN, while thinking the present attitude of debate 
reprehensible, was compelled to admit that confirmation was 
Scriptural. Calvin, in his /nstitutes, had so declared it. 

REv. WASHINGTON DIPWELL also testified to its Scriptural- 
ness. An association of the Baptist Church in America in the 
year 1742 had maintained that “the laying on of hands” was of 
equal_‘authority with baptism, prayer, and the singing of psalms. 
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Dr. BALLAST rejoiced to hear these admissions. He had read 
a sermon preached by that sterling Protestant, Richard Hooker, 
on confirmation, in which Tertullian,* Cyprian,+ Irenaeus} 
and Jerome § were cited as asseverating with great distinctness 
the practice of this rite in their day. Bingham, the eminent au- 
thority referred to by other speakers, had with much particular. 
ity described the ceremonies used in conferring it—viz., Ist, the 
unction, the consecration of the chrism ; 2d, the sign of the cross; 
3d, imposition of hands; and, 4th, prayer—practices, happily for 
the promotion of the view before the house, now as_notori- 
ously disregarded in the evangelical churches as retained in the 
Romish Church. 

Dr. BOUNCE would venture to direct the attention of Confer- 
ence to one point of departure from primitive usage—a matter 
of some delicacy, yet one in which probably most of its mem- 
bers would feel a personal interest. Nothing was further from 
the mind of the comfortable evangelical preacher than the prac- 
tice of asceticism. Yet Bingham had argued that it had always 
existed in the church, and that the monastic life was fully estab- 
lished in the fourth and fifth ages.| He (the speaker) was not 
there to recommend the celibacy of the clergy, though the four- 
teenth chapter of the Revelation of St. John certainly seemed to 
view celibacy with favor. 

Rev. AMEN HALLELUJAH had a word to say on celibacy. He 
had found it impossible. (Roars of laughter and calls to order.) 
Let him not be misunderstood. (Cries of Oh! oh!) He had not 
referred to a want of the gift of continency. (Uproar; calls to 
order and cries of “ Louder.”) He possessed it (Hear, hear, and 
cries of “Question ”’), and in early life had mentally vowed to 
remain single, but his necessities had driven him to seek fora 
discreet person who should become Mrs. Hallelujah. (Cries of 
“ Chair,” “ Order,” etc., etc.) 

Dr. CHOSEN begged to know, in view of the gentleman's pre- 
mises, what necessities had driven him into matrimony. 

Rev. AMEN HALLELUJAH had referred to his pecuniary neces- 


*‘ Caro manus impositione adumbratur ut et anima Spiritu illuminetur” (Tertull., De 
Resur. Cor.) ‘* After baptism administered, then followeth imposition .of hands, with invoca- 
tion and invitation of the Holy Ghost, which willingly cometh down from the Father to rest 
upon the purified and blessed bodies, as it were to acknowledge the waters of baptism a fit seat =f 
(Tertull., De Baptis.) 

+ Cyp., Epist. ii, ad Donat., c, ii. tIren,, liber ii. cap. xxxii. 

§ “‘ I deny not but the custom of the churches is that the bishop should go abroad, and, im- 
posing his hands, pray for the gift of the Holy Ghost on those whom presbyters and deacons far 
off in lesser cities have already baptized ” (Hieron. advers, Lucif. c. iv.) 

| Book vii. c, i, § 1. 
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sities. (Laughter.) He would explain. (Hear.) Wherhe first 
began to preach he received one hundred dollars per annum. 
The asceticism practised by him on that salary he begged Bro- 
ther Bounce to make a note of (laughter), as perhaps in excess of 
anything related by Bingham. He was aware that by getting 
a wife he could thereby double his income. Providence had 
smiled on his efforts, and the lady was soon found. (A voice: 
“You bet.” ) Providence had continued to smile, and a large 
family was given to him. As so much fer capita was added to 
his salary, he was placed in a position to demonstrate to young 
preachers that grace of a substantial nature actually flowed from 
matrimony. ' 

Dr. BALLAST demanded that debate be restricted to the ques- 
tion. 

Dr. CHOSEN trusted Conference would now, perhaps, be 
favored with additional proof that evangelical unity and incom- 
prehensibility were synonymous. This whole subject, to his 
mind one of the simplest, had, by the sophistries of ingenious 
argument, been converted into an unwholesome fog. 

THE CHAIR called attention to the fact that although several 
of the Fathers had been appealed to on other subjects, none had 
yet been cited in support of visible unity. 

Dr. SOPHICAL said that Cyprian, in the third century, had 
written: “The church sends forth her rays over the whole 
earth; yet the light is one and her unity undivided. He that 
does not hold this unity of the church, can he think that he holds 
the faith?” * And again: “The church cannot be separated, or 
divided against itself, but preserves the unity of an inseparable 
and undivided house.” + Ignatius +t had said: “ Where division is 
God dwelleth not.” Justin Martyr § had spoken of “ one church, 
one synagogue, one soul.”” Clement of Alexandria] had observ- 
ed: “The excellence of the church, like the principle of every- 
thing concrete, is in unity.’ Chrysostom had taught: “If it” (the 
church) “ be of God, it is united and it is one.”’ 

THE CHarR thought, from what had been extracted from the 
writings of these Fathers, it was clear that they believed in visi- 
ble unity. It now became essential, in order to give force to 
Dr. Topheavy’s theory (which, for sake of brevity, the chair sug- 
gested be called the Topheavian theory), to show that visible 
unity was joined with false doctrine, even as the invisible unity of 
the Evangelical Church was now identified with the pure faith. 


* Cyp., De Unitate Ecci, +Sermo xxiv. in Nat. Dom. } First century. 
§ Second century. | Third century, , 
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Dr. SOPHICAL said this could be easily done. Cyprian, to be. 
gin with, had taught that the unity of the church flowed from 
the chair of St. Peter and the Church of Rome, and styled it 
“the principal church, whence the sacerdotal unity takes its 
rise.” It was a matter equally simple to show that other, and 
even earlier, Fathers, all of whom had flourished in an age when 
the visibility of the church was unquestioned, had held doctrines 
totally at variance with the standard of faith of the invisible 
Evangelical Church. Thus Irenzus* had taught that “the faith. 
ful of all countries’ must have recourse to the Church of 
Rome “because of its superior headship.” Jerome + had writ- 
ten: “One is chosen, that- by the appointment of a head all oc- 
casion of schism may be removed.” t{ And again: “I speak to 
the successor of the fisherman and to the disciple of the cross. 
Following no chief but Christ, 1 am united in communion with 
your Holiness—that is, with the chair of Peter. I know that on 
that Rock is built the church.” § Optatus of Milevis,| writing 
to some separatists from the church, had used the following lan- 
guage: “It cannot be ascribed to ignorance on your part, know- 
ing as you do that the episcopal chair in which, as head of all the 
apostles, Peter sat was first fixed by him in the city of Rome; 
that in him alone may be preserved the unity of the church ; and 
that the other apostles may not claim each a chair for himself, so 
that now he who erects another in opposition to this single 
chair is a schismatic and a prevaricator.” & (Sensation.) 

Origen ** had said of confession: “The holy do penance; 
they feel their wounds; are sensible of their failings ; look for the 
priest ; implore health ; and through him seek to be purified.” tt 
Basil tt had enjoined that “the confession of sins must be made to 
such persons as have power to apply a remedy.” Ephrem of 
Eslessa §§ had written: “ The remission of sins is not- granted to 
mortals but through the ministry of the priest.” Tertullian || 
had taught that praying for the dead was apostolical ; and Cyp- 
rian had mentioned a discipline in the church which for a cer- 
tain offence operated as a bar to the offering of sacrifice for the 
soul of the departed. The Council of Nice had asserted the doc- 

*Second century. + Fourth century, t Liber i. contra Jovin, in med, et epist. 57. 

§ Catechism of the Council of Trent, art, ix. on the Creed, | Fourth century. 

| Catechism of the Council of Trent, art. ix, on the Creed. There is preserved in the Vatican 
Museum a silver-gilt cruet, on one side of which is depicted the head of Christ with a nimbus, 
and on the other that of St. Peter, a relic of the first or second century. See plate 174, Re/#- 
gious Life of the Middle Ages and at the Period of the Renaissance. Paul Lacroix, New York: 
Appleton & Co, 


** Second century. +t Hom, x. in Num. tt Fourth century. 
§§ Fourth century, |] Second century. 
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trine of indulgences.* Justin, who suffered martyrdom at 
Rome in 166, had taught transubstantiation as clearly as the 
Council of Trent: “ As Jesus Christ, made man by the word of 
God, took flesh for our salvation, in the same manner we have 
been instructed that the food which has been blessed by the 
prayers of the words that he spoke, and by which our flesh and 
blood in the change are nourished, is the flesh and blood of that 
Jesus incarnate.” + Irenzeus had asked the separatists from the 
church in his day “how they could prove that the bread over 
which the words of thanksgiving have been pronounced was the 
body of the Lord, and the cup his blood?” Cyril t of Jerusa- 
lem, in addressing the catechumens, had said: “ The eucharisti- 
cal bread, after the invocation of the Holy Ghost, is no longer 
common bread but the body of Christ”; § and Ambrose, | in his 
book on the “ Initiated,” had declared that “ the same true body 
of our Lord which was assumed of the Virgin is received in the 
sacrament ”’; and in another place, with the greatest distinctness, 
had taught that “ before consecration it was bread, but after 
consecration the flesh of Christ.” Polycarp, Cyril, and Ephrem, 
all before the fifth century, had sanctioned the veneration of 
relics. The latter had said: “God dwelleth in the relics of the 
saints; thence they are able to work every kind of miracle.” | 
But that to which he (the speaker) would specially direct the 
attention of Conference was the antiquity of veneration paid to 
the Virgin Mary. In the liturgy of St. James she was address- 
ed as “ Most Holy,” “ Most Glorious,” “ Immaculate,” ‘“ Mother 
of God,” and “Ever Virgin.” (Sensation.) In the liturgy of 
St. Mark was to be found “ Most Holy, Immaculate, and Blessed 
Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin Mary.” The same expressions 
were to be found in other ancient liturgies. St. Athanasius, the 
champion of the doctrine of the Trinity, had exclaimed, “ Queen 
and Mother of God, intercede for us”; ** and the prayer, “ We fly 
to thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God,” now used in the Lit- 
any of the Blessed Virgin in the Romish Church, originated with 
Ephrem ++ in the fourth century. (Increased sensation.) The 
learned doctor's speech, which commanded more than ordinary 
attention, concluded as follows: ‘“‘Such examples demonstrate 
the force of the Topheavian theory. (Cheers.) Pure evangeli- 
cal faith cannot be united with a visible unity, which is perversely 
seen to be always inseparable from Romish error.” (Hear, hear.) 


*In 325, + Apol. ad Imper, Anton. } Fourth century. 
§ Cat. Mystag., iii, n. iii, | Fourth century. 1 Vita B. Abra, 
**Serm, in Annunt. _ tt Serm. de Laud, B, V. M. 
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Dr. FLuRRY said no better evidence of the prevalence of 
false teaching and superstition in early times could be afforded 
than was to be obtained from a view of the liturgies to which he 
had before referred. Nearly every distinctive doctrine of Rome 
was therein asserted. Certainly, he continued, the testimony of 
the learned Bingham in regard to the particulars of the ancient 
practice and worship would be received without question ina 
Protestant assembly. The frequent genuflections which Catho. 
lic priests and ministers made before the altar had formed a 
feature in the superstitious practices of the ancients; the Jews, 
from whom the Christian religion had sprung, having been ac- 
customed to bow themselves down towards the mercy-seat. The 
Christians after them, in the Greek and Oriental churches, from 
time out of mind, in like manner had bowed themselves towards 
the altar or holy table, saying, like the publican, “ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner,” * as appeared from the liturgies of Chrysos. 
tom and Basil, and had continued to do so to the present day.t+ 

In treating of the psalmody of the ancient Christian Church 
Bingham ¢ had explained the office of the precentor—a personage 
yet in demand at certain Romish services—and showed the 
primitive use of the plain song or intonation. He had made cer- 
tain that the Magnificat—now termed in the Romish Vesper ser- 
vice “ The Song of the Blessed Virgin ”’—the Creed, and the Ze 
Deum were all sung. The superstition now employed at solemn 
High Mass, at the reading of the Gospel, of carrying lighted 
candles before the sacred text; the salutation Pax vobis, the 
equivalent of which was now found in the Mass ;§ the standing 
up at the reading, and the responses, “Glory be to thee, O God” 
and “ Thanks’ be to,God” (the Gloria tibi, Domine, and Deo 
gratias of the Mass), were all shown to have been parts of the 
ancient services; the authorities relied on by Bingham being 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Jerome. Bingham, con- 
tinued the learned doctor, had not scrupled to speak as follows 
of Chrysostom and what he (Bingham) had termed the essential 
parts of his liturgy : 


“In the sixteenth homily he” (Chrysostom) “takes notice of the use 
of the seraphical hymn in the eucharistical service: ‘Consider,’ says he, 
‘you that are initiated, what a mystical service you have been employed 
in, with whom you have sent up that mystical song, with whom you have 
cried out, “ Tpz6ay10s—Holy, Holy, Holy!’” In the thirty-sixth homily, 
upon Pentecost and the Holy Spirit, he treats at large of that ancient form of 


* Bing., Antig., book viii. c. x. § 7. t Ibid. t Book xiv. 
§ Domine sit in corde tuo, etc. 
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salutation used in every office, “ Peace be with you,” or “ The Lord be with 
you” (the Dominus vobiscum of the Latin service), and the usual response, 
«And with thy spirit” (the Z£¢ cum spiritu tuo of the Roman Church). ‘Our 
common father and teacher, the bishop, pronounces, “Peace be with you 
all,” and you all make answer with a common voice, “ And with thy spirit.” 
Neither do you make this answer only when he goes into his throne, or 
when he preaches to you, or when he prays for you, but when he stands 
by the holy table. When he is about to offer that tremendous sacrifice—’” 


Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE demanded to be heard. 

Dr. FLurry refused to yield. He threw himself upon the 
fair dealing of the chair. He refused to be choked off, and re- 
pelled this attempt with the scorn it merited. Did the gentle- 
man pretend to say he was out of order? 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE replied that in a well-regulated 
Protestant assembly all Romish and Latinized phrases should be 
deemed out of order. Was the doctor a Jesuit in the réle of a 
disciple of the Master ? 

THE CHAIR resented the gentleman’s reply as a reflection on 
the chair. The gentleman was clearly affected by aberration of 
his theological vision. Dr. Flurry might proceed under the pro- 
tection of the chair. 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE disclaimed any intention of re- 
flecting on the chair, for whom he had, both personally and evan- 
gelically, the greatest possible respect. 

Dr. FLURRY continued the quotation from Chrysostom as 
follows : 


“*When he (the bishop) is about to offer that tremendous sacrifice (they 
that are initiated will know what I say), before he touches the elements 
lying upon the table he prays, “ The grace of the Lord be with you,” and 
ye reply, “And with thy spirit”; reminding yourselves by this answer 
that it is not the minister that effects anything in the matter, neither is the 
consecration of the gifts the work of human nature, but that it is the 
gtace of the Spirit then present and descending upon the elements which 
constitutes that mystical sacrifice.’ ” * 


In homily xli., continued Dr. Flurry, Chrysostom mentioned 
part of the solemn prayer for the dead then in use in the church. 


(The Rev. Luther Knockpope here made a movement towards rising, 
but was restrained by the Rev. Amen Hallelujah and others.) 


Dr. FLURRY went on: 


“It is not without reason,” said he, “that he that stands at the altar 
when the holy mysteries are celebrated says: ‘ We offer for all those who 
are dead in Christ and for all those who make commemoration for them’”; 


* Bing., Antig., book xiii. chap. vi. § 5. 
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and a little after he declared, “We at that time also make prayers for the 
whole world, and name the dead with the martyrs, and confessors and 
priests ; for we are all one body, though some members exceed other mem- 
bers in glory.” * 


In homily xxxv., continued the reverend speaker, Chrysos- 
tom had noted the words “for ever and ever”—the per omnia 
s@cula seculorum of the Romish Church—as the common conclu- 
sion of the primitive eucharistical thanksgivings.+ As to the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer in the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, Bingham had quoted St. Austin as follows: “ After the 
sanctification of the sacrifice we say the Lord’s Prayer” t—an 
observance which he (the speaker) had ascertained was yet fol- 
lowed in the Church of Rome, the Pater Noster immediately suc- 
ceeding the prayer of consecration and the Memento of the living 
and the dead.§ Bingham, in book xvii., had shown the ancient 
use of ashes by penitents on the first day of Lent—a fast which 
was found to have been as superstitiously practised then as it is 
now by the Romanists ; and also, by Cyprian and Tertullian, that 
the festivals of martyrs were observed in the second century, 
the term zatalitia being used by the latter to designate, “not 
their natural birth, but their nativity to a glorious crown in the 
kingdom of heaven.” But the heresy of the ancients perhaps 
the most pertinent to this inquiry was their objection to be 
known by denominational names. Thus Bingham had transcrib- 
ed from Chrysostom: “ We take not our denominations from 
men; we have no leaders, as the followers of Marcion, Mani- 
cheus, or Arius”;| and from Epiphanius: “The church was 
never called so much as by the name of any apostle; we never 
heard of Petrians, or Paulians, or Bartholomzeans, or Thaddeans, 
but only of Christians, from Christ” ;{ and from Gregory Nazian- 
zen: “I honor Peter, but I am not called a Petrian; I honor 
Paul, but I am not called a Paulian. I cannot bear to be named 
for any man, who am the creature of God.” ** 

Dr. LIBERAL called the last speaker’s attention to the fact that 
Bingham tt had shown, in connection with the practice of fasting 
before receiving the Eucharist, that the sacrament was celebrated 
at funerals; and had cited authorities to prove that at St. Aus- 
tin’st{ funeral this was done, as also at the burial of the saint's 

* Bing., Antig., book xiii. c. vi. § 9. + Ibid. tIbid. c. vii. § 3. 

§ As to the ancient use of Sursum corda (‘‘ Lift up your hearts”) see Bishop Hall’s ser- 
mon on ‘‘Common Prayers, Ancient, Useful, and Necessary” (Brogden’s Liturgy and Ritual, 
vol, i. p. 403). 


| Chrys., hom, xxxiv. in Acta. 4] Epiph., Her. xiii. Marcion. 
** Gregor, Nazian., orat, xxxi. tt Book xxiii. tt Better known as St. Augustine. 
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mother, the pious Monica. The same author had quoted the 
words of St. Ambrose respecting the funeral of Valentinian: 
“Bring me the holy mysteries; let us pray for his rest with a 
pious affection.” He had also shown that Eudius had buried his 
notary singing hymns to God at his grave “three days together, 
and on the third day had offered the sacrament of redemption.” 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





TO A WATER-LILY. 


O WATER-LILY, who with full content 

On the calm bosom of this land-locked pool 
With cedars fringed art, ’neath shadows cool 
’Mid limpid waters breathing forth thy scent 

In safety, while the mid-day heats are spent ; 
To me thou say’st—to me, whose heart as fuel 
Doth flame beneath temptation’s heats too cruel 
For one so weak—“ Thine hours of earth are lent 
And not for ever giv’n; before God’s feet, 
O’ershadowed by the eternal hills—strife o’er— 
Thou shalt enjoy, like me, a rest complete, 

And grateful praise thy soul for evermore 

Shall breathe, like my fragrance a tribute sweet 
For heavenly joys, thy everlasting store.” 





LAKE GEORGE, HARBOR ISLA ; 1882. 
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A REAL BARRY LYNDON. 


THE fondness and familiarity of Thackeray with at least the 
social history of the reign of Queen Anne and the earlier Georges 
is apparent throughout his entire work as well as in the spe- 
cial subjects of some of his most important novels. It colored 
the style with which he treated his studies of contemporary so- 
ciety, and he returned to it with as unconcealed fondness as 
Scott to the traditionary and family history of Scotland. It was 
the subject of his first complete story and his last unfinished 
fragment, and one of the most important, if not the greatest, of 
his novels. In point of art, finish, and skill Thackeray never wrote 
anything superior to the History of Henry Esmond ; and although 
we agree with those who are of the opinion that every author’s 
greatest work is that which he devotes to contemporary life and 
is founded on the knowledge which is his by birthright, obser- 
vation, and the unconscious saturation of circumstance rather 
than by the study of books, however minute, sympathetic, and 
complete, there is no dispute but that Henry- Esmond is one of 
the most accurate as well as one of the greatest of English his- 
torical novels. /vanhoe is a boy’s book in comparison, in spite of 
its vigor and genius; and Barnaby Rudge, in spite of the extraor- 
dinary vividness of the pictures of the Gordon riots, has nothing 
of its assumption of contemporary style and thought, while its 
single historical portrait, Sir John Chester, is an exaggerated 
caricature. Its only English rival founded on study and an at- 
tempt to recreate an ancient life from contemporary literature is 
Romola—for Scott’s historical Scotch novels were more the re- 
sult of traditionary than literary knowledge, and when he left 
that familiar field his figures instantly became those of the con- 
temporary melodrama. 

We doubt whether in the finest and most accurate historical 
novel, even in Henry Esmond and Romola, there is an exact re- 
production of the underlying and essential element which is the 
manner of thought and feeling ; and however minute and faithful 
-is the copy of the language and method of expression, to say no- 
thing of the more obvious accuracy of incident, social custom, 
and other accessories, the characters think and feel after the fash- 
jon of the time of the author and not of theirown. It may be 
said that the human heart is the same in one century as in an- 
other, and that the pleasures and pains of life produce the same 
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effect in one generation as another, which is perfectly true. But 
it is also true that there are essential shades of difference in the 
current thought of one age from any preceding one. We need 
not take the difference in religious sentiment and belief for an 
example, although it is a very marked one, but may point to dif- 
ferences in humanity, in perceptions and acquired tastes, hardly 
less noticeable. It does not require any particular knowledge to 
perceive that this isa more humane age than its predecessors, 
whether from the spread of a more genuine philanthropy or a 
more nervous weakness at the sight of physical suffering ; and 
that not only in our daily conduct but in our sports and the exe- 
cution of the law we would not tolerate things which our an- 
cestors regarded with indifference or which accorded them posi- 
tive pleasure. It is a well-understood fact that the admiration 
and appreciation of the grand and picturesque in nature has been 
the growth of comparatively a few years, and that it was not 
only wholly unknown to the ancients, so far as expressed in their 
literature, but that it cannot even be found in English poetry be- 
fore the time of Gray. Other instances might be noted equally 
conclusive of the peculiar differences of one age from another, 
and as a final test it may be said that no historical novel, how- 
ever accurate and skilful, could ever be mistaken as the product 
of the time of which it treats; and if Henry Esmond and Ro- 
mola were discovered in manuscript without any clue whatever 
to the date of their authorship, there would be no difficulty in 
assigning the time of the writing of the one or the other without 
any ot. evidence than the fashion of thought. 

The individual difference of temperament, of course, has its 
eflect, and is strongly marked in Thackeray’s treatment of the 
scenes and characters of a former age. One of his most marked 
characteristics was his sensibility, in spite of the mask of cyni- 
cism which he often put over it. His feeling for the pathos and 
misery of life was as keen as the ear of Goldsmith, of whom the 
touching story is related that the voice of a street-singer singing 
an Ordinary ballad so moved him with its underlying grief that 
he could not rest until he had left the gay company, who had 
heard nothing but the words and tone of the song, and went out 
and relieved the poor creature. Fielding was the avowed lite- 
rary exemplar of Thackeray, the model of his satire and his hu- 
mor, his nice observation and his honest declaration of what he 
Saw, and in these things he did not surpass his master. But he 
did infinitely in his pathos. It would be too much to say that 
Fielding had no sensibility for anything but the outward misfor- 
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tunes of life, but in comparison with the keen insight and sensi- 
tive sympathy of Thackeray for the woundsand pains beneath the 
fair outside, or the woes that may be hidden under a boisterous 
merriment, he was no more than a man born blind. Nothing is 
more notable in Thackeray’s treatment of subjects in which his 
predecessors had seen only the coarse humor and farce than his 
exhibition of their real misery, the unhappiness and the cruelty 
of villany, and the tragedy under the rude jest. Two of the 
characters of his first historical novel, Catharine, were avowedly 
taken from Farquhar’s comedy of “ The Recruiting Officer,” and 
Captain Galgenstein and Corporal Brock are expressly describ- 
ed as a later Captain Plume and Sergeant Kite. Their appear- 
ance and adventures are essentially the same. But while in 
reading of the latter we are simply conscious of their high spirits 
and coarse humor, and rather admire and sympathize with them 
than otherwise, taking no thought of the harm of crimping and 
seduction, their counterparts are instantly impressed upon our 
minds as a pair of unconscionable scoundrels, and their frauds, 
sensuality, and selfishness are shown to be as detestable and ruin- 
ous as they really are. Their fine laced coats are not taken off, 
but the stains of drink and dirt are shown on them, and there is 
no more glamour about their personality because they lived in 
the time of Queen Anne than if they were a couple of drunken 
brutes who ought to be walking the treadmill in the time of 
Victoria. At least Thackeray’s historical characters are not 
theatrical lay figures, but persons of very genuine flesh and 
blood, and this makes an essential difference between him and 
the ordinary historical novelist. 

Thackeray’s sympathy and understanding of the essential 
elements of Irish nature is also very marked, and was the natu- 
ral result of his keen sensibility and the melancholy underneath 
his humor. It is true that he often caricatured it coarsely and 
severely. He was full of the English prejudice against Ireland 
in the concrete, and never hesitated to give it vent upon oc- 
casion when his political or national animosities were aroused. 
The book which he wrote of sketches in Ireland, almost wholly 
unworthy of his genius in a literary point of view, is a singular 
compound of the prejudices of the travelling cockney, annoyed 
by the disorderly ways and the improvidence and discomfort 
which he saw and experienced, with a genuine expression of the 
peculiar melancholy charm of the Irish landscape, and a keen 
and sympathetic appreciation of the pathos and humor of the 
Irish character. The dark wastes, the gray lakes and richly- 
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colored heather hills of the west of Ireland never had a more 
sympathetic describer, and again and again he made pilgrimages 
to the Irish Highlands to renew the charm. The same book 
that contains his sneers at the “ Liberator”’ and at everything un- 
English in the ways and manners of the people also contains his 
charming portrait of Peg of Limavady and a hundred touches 
that show how keenly he appreciated the native pathos and hu- 
mor. His novels show his fondness and appreciation of Irish 
character still more plainly. His portrait of Captain Costigan 
was drawn con amore, nor is there any concealment of the fact 
that he felt a hearty liking for that amusing vagabond, whose 
very degradation does not deprive him of respect for his sense of 
honor, his generosity, and his unselfishness. Those who regard 
it merely as a coarse caricature can see nothing in Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger but a perpetrator of ingenious bulls. That Thack- 
' eray thoroughly appreciated the humor and pathos of the native 
Irish ballad-poetry and songs he has himself declared in so many 
words through the mouth of Captain Costigan, and there are 
scattered allusions and quotations throughout his novels to show 
his fondness and familiarity with them. This may have been 
partly the result of his acquaintance with Dr. Maginn and others 
of the Irish literary adventurers who did in his time, as they do 
now, so much of the work on the London press, and enlivened 
the cider-cellars of his favorite resort with so much song and 
joke. But it was chiefly because his character and temperament 
were so much in consonance with the Celtic spirit in the deep 
pathos underlying its humor, its keen sensibility, and its kindly 
generosity. His life as well as his books are full of evidences of 
this, and he need only to be compared with Dickens to show 
completely the Celtic element in his nature. 

One of the most striking and remarkable of Thackeray’s his- 
torical novels is devoted to an Irish theme, and in some respects 
he never surpassed it. There is none of his work that shows 
more strength, remorseless faithfulness in the development of 
his characters and his theme and in vivid reproduction of an 
historical time, than Zhe Memoirs of Barry Lyndon. The sub- 
ject is not an attractive one. The account of a coarse-mind- 
ed, low-bred scoundrel, who rose from the crude and boastful 
knavery of his youth to the accomplishments of a successful 
chevalier d'industrie in Europe, and was as heartless as he was 
profuse, as cowardly as he was impudent, and as foolish as he 
was cunning, from his brutal youth to his idiotic old age, is not 
a pleasant one, but it is drawn with marvellous force and vivid- 
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ness. As a study of villany the character of Blifil is a coarse 
caricature in comparison with it, and that of Jonathan Wild, the 
Great, is an exaggerated satire beside its natural truth. In in. 
dividual and in national characteristics it is faithful throughout, 
and in none of his books is there a more powerful historical 
sketch than the Princess’ Tragedy, or the account of a soldier’s 
life in the armies of Frederick the Great. But it is in relation 
to the Irish life of the time that we are more specially interested 
in this connection. 

In this respect we believe it to be not only faithful in the way 
of a general resemblance, but that it was taken from an indi- 
vidual model, whose character was not only an exact prototype 
of that of Barry Lyndon, but whose career and fate were similar 
and even more extraordinary. It is needless to say that Barry 
Lyndon and his friends and relatives are not portraits of Celtic 
Irishmen and Irishwomen as they now are. They were of the ' 
English colony in essence at the worst age of the Protestant 
ascendency, when the Catholics were depressed to the last de- 
gree by the penal laws forbidding education, social freedom and 
patriotism, and when the Protestants were equally degraded 
with the vices of mastery, unbridled license, and unworthy aims 
in life. This age {produced several characters who more than 
rivalled Barry Lyndon in the flagitiousness of their careers at 
home and on the Continent, and bred that race of fortune-hunters 
who afforded such material for English satire in the pump-rooms 
of Bath. The nogorious “ Fighting” Fitzgerald had a career far 
surpassing in its extravagance that of Barry Lyndon, and in some 
episodes not unlike it. But George Robert Fitzgerald was es- 
sentially a very different person from Barry Lyndon. He was 
of noble blood and not a low-born upstart, and in his wildest 
flights never. forgot that he was a gentleman and a descendant of 
the Herveys. He was much more of a madman than a villain, 
and was never a rake or a debauchee. He won and retained the 
love of two admirable women as wives, and the taint of insanity 
in his blood, in addition to a bullet-wound affecting the brain, was 
more accountable for his frantic escapades than innate viciousness 
or ferocity. His life was written by himself and by others, and 
Thackeray was doubtless familiar with it; but there were other 
examples furnishing much more direct models for the character 
of Barry Lyndon, and one of these, whose origin, life, and end 
were almost exactly similar, was also dealt with in contemporary 
memoirs, and, if we are not mistaken, furnished the direct ma- 
terial for Thackeray’s portrait. This was the once celebrated 
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individual known as “ Tiger’ Roche. It is true that his military 
career was in America and not on the Continent, but the novel 
was written before Thackeray had made that study of colonial 
life which resulted in 7he Virginians, whereas he was familiar 
with the European scenes, and in all other respects there was a 
singular resemblance in his character, adventures, and fate to 
those of Barry Lyndon. At any rate his story is remarkable 
enough in itself to be interesting as a study of character and an 
illustration of the time, even if it is not an addition to the bib- 
liography of Thackeray. 

William, alias “ Tiger,” Roche was born in Dublin in 1729, 
and consequently his youth was passed in what was probably the 
most flagrant period of Irish society in the metropolis, when the 
ferocity had not the excuse of actual contention between the 
two races, without being abated in degree, and was displayed in 
private brawls and duels, and when profusion and debauchery 
ruled the hour. It was the era of the “Hellfire Club,” the 
“Mohawks” and “ Cherokees,” in which the young men en- 
deavored to rival the savages after whom they named themselves 
and to fillip their debauchery by ingenious blasphemy and out- 
rageous indecency. It was such a time and such a society as 
might be expected to produce a “Fighting” Fitzgerald and a 
“Tiger” Roche as its bright and consummate flowers. The 
origin of our hero is wrapped in obscurity—that is to say, his 
family was obscure and its fortunes meagre. He was very pro- 
bably the younger son of a reduced gentleman, too proud to 
work or to engage in any useful occupation, and yet without the 
means to live comfortably or to more than hang upon the edge 
of semi-genteel society. This class was very numerous at that 
time, when there was much more gentility than prosperity, and 
of aspiration for fashion than the means of sustaining it, and 
unfortunately has not disappeared at the present day. Neither 
Roche’s appearance nor manners gave evidence of good blood 
and gentle breeding. He was handsome in feature and form, but 
his face had an impudent look and his bold black eyes an in- 
solent stare, as though demanding that consideration which did 
not naturally belong to him; and his frame, athletic and vigor- 
ous, although not tall, was marked by the broad shoulders and 
robust calves considered by English satirists as characteristic of 
the Irish adventurer. And although he dressed with all the 
extravagance and display of the time in gold ‘lace and velvet, it 
is very doubtful if he had anything of that grace and high breed- 
ing that enabled George Robert Fitzgerald to carry off his 
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diamond buttons and buckles, his silk small-clothes, his lace, his 
bejewelled rapier, and his sable muff with an air that made them 
proper adornments, and to more than rival the Comte d’ Artois 
and other noble French dandies on their own ground. “ Tiger” 
Roche was of a decidedly lower social quality. 

The first that is heard of him is that he attracted the attention 
of Lord Chesterfield, then lord-lieutenant, and at the age of six- 
teen was offered an ensign’s commission without purchase. This 
was a fine chance in life for a young Irish adventurer, but it is 
said that his friends, having other views for him, declined it. 
This can be hardly more than an euphemism for the fact that 
they were unable to furnish him with a suitable outfit; for there 
could have been no career more suited to such a young man or 
more agreeable to the fashion of the time, nor was there any- 
thing else for him to do but to continue a life of idle debauchery. 
It was a very serious injury to young Roche, as it both embit- 
tered him and made him more reckless, and it is possible that 
with an honorable commission he might have worked off his 
combative spirit in a legitimate way and had a creditable if not 
a peaceable career. At any rate he became more idle and dis- 
sipated than ever, and was the leader of a crew of the most des- 
perate young ruffians in Dublin. One night they killed a watch- 
man, and Roche, being held mainly responsible, was obliged to 
flee the city. He took refuge in Cork, where he remained con- 
cealed for a time, and, having obtained a small sum of money, 
sailed to try his fortunes in the New World. The French and 
English War was raging at the time, and, according to his 
memoir, he tcok service as a volunteer—that is, fought in the 
ranks, although not as a regularly enlisted soldier. He was at 
home in the wild adventures of the frontier, and his desperate 
daring and energy attracted the notice of his superior officers, so 
that he was in a fair way to obtain a commission, when a misfor- 
tune occurred which blighted his career for a time and led 
to the ferocious savagery from which he derived his name. One 
of the officers of the regiment possessed a valuable and much- 
coveted fowling-piece, which was stolen. On a search it was 
found in Roche’s quarters, and he was accused of the theft. -He 
declared that he had bought it of one Bourke, a corporal in the 
regiment. Bourke was sent for and examined, but he solemnly 
denied under oath that he had sold the gun to Roche, and the 
latter’s statement was disbelieved. He was tried by court-mar- 
tial and. convicted, but in consequence of his gallantry his sen- 
tence was commuted to ignominious dismissal from the regi- 
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ment. He challenged the officer who had prosecuted him on 
the spot, but the latter refused to meet a degraded man. Me 
then insulted him on the parade in the grossest terms, and, sud- 
denly remembering his real enemy, he rushed to the picket- 
guard and attempted to kill the corporal. Having been disarm- 
ed, he crouched down and sprang upon his enemy with the 
ferocity of a wild animal, fastening his teeth in his throat and 
bringing away a mouthful, which he declared was “ the sweetest 
morsel he ever tasted.” From this time he was known as 
“Tiger” Roche. 

By the advance of the army upon Ticonderoga Roche was 
left in the wilderness; but he sought out some friendly Indians 
accompanying the expedition, and arrived in time to take part in 
the attack upon the fort, where he displayed such desperate 
bravery that he attracted the attention of General Abercrombie ; 
but the fatal stain of theft was upon his character, and no ex- 
ploit could recover his position. He left the army and made his 
way to New York, after suffering very severe hardships from 
poverty and illness. There he attracted the attention of Gover- 
nor Woods Rogers, who sheltered and aided him, and finally, 
having obtained a sufficient sum of money from home to pay his 
passage, he sailed once more for Great Britain. A small legacy 
having fallen to him, he purchased a commission ; but soon after 
he had joined his regiment the news of his disgrace in America 
arrived and he was sent to Coventry. He characteristically un- 
dertook to reinstate himself with his sword, and he began by 
challenging the officer to whom he had traced the origin of the 
charge, who consented to meet him, and in the duel both were 
desperately wounded. Before he had recovered he met his 
former colonel and another officer of the regiment in the Park, 
and savagely attacked them, getting the worst of the encounter. 
He then followed one of them to Chester and attacked him in 
the street, receiving a disabling wound in the sword-arm. At 
this time a more effectual vindication arrived from America. 
The corporal confessed on his death-bed that he had stolen the 
gun and sold it to Roche, and his character was thoroughly re- 
established. There was so much sympathy for him on account 
of his unjust sufferings, and admiration for his gallantry, that he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy without purchase, and for a time 
he was the lion of Dublin, being under no affliction of modesty 
about relating his exploits or swaggering in the highest society 
he could reach. In Dublin he had the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself by another exploit. While going along the 
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streets at night he came upon a gang of young ruffians who 
had attacked an old gentleman and his son and daughter, who 
were returning from a dinner-party. Hearing the shrieks of the 
young lady, he ran to the spot and attacked the whole gang sin- 
gle-handed, rescuing the young lady from the grasp of the one 
that held her, and severely wounding one of the assailants and 
putting the rest to flight. It might very easily have happened 
that he had been one of the attacking party; but as it occurred 
the other way, and he received such praise for his exploit, he 
formed a body which undertook to put down the lawlessness 
and ruffianism by patrolling the streets and engaging the rowdy 
mobs with their own weapons. Something of this kind of thing 
occasionally occurs to frontier communities in the West, where 
the most dangerous desperado is engaged as town marshal 
and works off his fighting energies by quelling his former 
associates, and preserves the peace because it is even more 
exciting than his former lawlessness. As long as Roche had 
active employment and plenty of fighting his better qualities 
were the more conspicuous and he might be called even a valu- 
able member of society. But this element was necessary to his 
well-being. 

Idleness and peace developed all his worst qualities. By the 
reduction of the army after the peace of 1763 he lost his commis- 
sion and his income. He went to London, where he became a 
mere gambler, roisterer, and fortune-hunter. He made his coup in 
the latter capacity—not so grand a one as that of Barry Lyndon, 
but still quite a prize for a penniless adventurer—by marrying a 
Miss Pitt, who had a fortune of four thousand pounds. The com- 
mand of this sum completely turned his head and he indulged in 
the wildest extravagances until it was gone. His reduction to 
poverty developed the brute in him and he turned upon his un- 
fortunate wife, beating and abusing her until she was obliged to 
leave him. He was arrested for debt and thrown into the King’s 
Bench prison. In his confinement even his courage left him, and 
this ferocious man-eater and desperate dare-devil degenerated 
into an abject and shameless coward. His fellow-prisoners in- 
sulted and kicked him, and instead of resenting it he would blubber 
like a cowardly school-boy. On one occasion the notorious Buck 
English, who was confined in the same prison, beat him savagely 
with a cane, while he crouched under the punishment without 
attempting resistance. It was ‘hard to imagine that this broken- 
spirited imbecile was the terrible “ Tiger” Roche, if history was 
not full of the cowardice of bullies “ down on their luck.” 
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At length he was liberated under an act of grace, and, having 
received a small legacy, he was enabled to set himself up again 
as a figure in the gay world. He became as impudent and as 
daring as ever, playing the professional bully in the coffee-houses 
and gambling resorts, and ready to maintain his character with 
as desperate duels as ever, while he even showed examples of 
the singular freaks of generosity which sometimes possessed 
him. At one time, while returning home to his lodgings at 
night, he was attacked by two robbers, who presented pistols to 
his breast. He attacked them with his sword, pinning one to 
the wall, while the other fled. He took his prisoner to the 
watch-house, and the other was arrested the next day. They 
were tried at the Old Bailey and sentenced to be hung, but at 
the earnest interposition of Roche their sentences were commut- 
ed to transportation. So high was his reputation as a desperate 
and skilful duellist that he was selected by the Wilkites to inti- 
midate Colonel Luttrell, afterward the infamous Lord Carhamp- 
ton, at the time of the Middlesex election, and was actually put 
in nomination for Brentford. But he had not the faithfulness 
of the Italian bravo, and thought it cheaper to take money for 
not fighting than for fighting ; at least he was accused of having 
made terms with the opposite party, and was obliged to fight 
another duel to avenge this imputation upon his “honor.” The 
strange fascination which persons of this character and repu- 
tation frequently exercise upon women furnished him with an- 
other victim in a young lady of respectable family and some for- 
tune, who clung to him until he drove her away by blows and 
brutality after squandering her means. 

Finally he obtained a commission as a captain in a regiment of 
foot in the service of the East India Company. In the transport- 
ship his ungovernable temper brought him into a quarrel with 
Captain Ferguson, a fellow-officer. The vessel put into the 
Cape of Good Hope and the officers went ashore. Roche was 
seen lurking about the inn where Ferguson lodged, and the latter 
went out on receiving a message that some one wanted to see 
him in the street. His body was found around the corner of the 
house, weltering in blood from nine deep wounds in the left side, 
which was significant that he had been attacked without an op- 
portunity to defend himself. Suspicion, of course, immediately 
fixed on Roche, who fled during the night and took refuge 
among the Caffres,as he had before among the American In- 
dians. He remained with them until the vessel had sailed, and 
then returned to the Colony, where he was arrested and tried by 
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the Dutch authorities, but acquitted on account of the absence 
of all the necessary witnesses. He then sailed for Bombay, 
where he was again immediately arrested for the murder of Cap- 
tain Ferguson ; but the offence having been committed outside of 
the British dominions, he was sent to London to avoid the ex- 
pense of a special commission under the colonial law. He was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and acquitted on the ground that he had 
once been tried for the same offence by the authorities at the 
Cape of Good Hope. This was the end of his career. He 
rapidly sank into complete poverty and degradation, was reduc- 
ed to ask for alms in the streets, and died and was buried in the 
wretchedness and obscurity of the unfortunates of his condition. 

His character and career present such singular resemblances 
to those of Barry Lyndon, although differing in the locality of 
his military career, that although he was the type of a considera. 
ble class it seems quite probable that he was the actual model, 
and that Thackeray had read the memoir of his life and adven- 
tures with a keen appreciation of its materials for a romance. 
The story will be remembered of his saying that after having 
invented Captain Costigan he was astounded to see the original 
in face, figure, and dialect walk into a tap-room where he was 
sitting and offer to sing asong. If he likewise invented Barry 
Lyndon he would have been equally surprised at the faithfulness 
of his conception in learning of the life and career of “ Tiger” 
Roche. Whatever was ‘the fact, the resemblance in character 
was perfect, except that Barry Lyndon was the more unconscion- 
able villain and never deviated into magnanimity or forgot his 
selfishness for a moment; whereas if Roche had only been sup- 
plied with enough of fighting in the way of his profession he 
might have died creditably. 





THE spirit of man is like the earth, which, fertile although it 
be, produces nothing but briars and thorns so long as it remains 
without cultivation. . 

Never offer any great opposition, especially in regard to 
things of little importance.—/nstructions of St. Teresa. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


THE English universities are not what they were. They 
have lost their religious influence over the country. They are 
little more than big schools for big pupils. Thirty years ago 
the exact opposite was the case. The country was largely in- 
fluenced by the universities, by the tone of thought and of 
church polemics which they favored. Indeed, “religious move- 
ments” were chiefly begotten at the universities, though much 
more so at Oxford than at Cambridge. Distinguished men may 
have come chiefly from Cambridge, but religious movements 
have come chiefly from Oxford. Perhaps Evangelicalism was a 
plant of Cambridge culture; but High-Churchism, the most 
important of English movements, was both begotten and fully 
developed at Oxford. The country now hears nothing—or it 
most certainly cares nothing—about what may be “ going on” 
at the universities. They have ceased to be the nurseries of 
English thought. And as the fact is quite as patent as it is 
curious, it may be interesting to inquire into the causes. 

Lord Carnarvon said recently in the House of Lords that 
“the divorce between religion and learning had brought it 
about that many students end their academical careers utterly 
reft of all religious belief”; and certainly he might have added, 
had he thought it prudent to do so, that most students are the 
mere sport of private “ views,” equally baseless and fantastic, in 
regard to faith. The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking on 
the same occasion, and being desirous of making the best of 
a hopeless case, offered the following apologetic observation: 
“There is still a something left in the universities which may, 
under a happier state of things, be the means of keeping alive 
religious instruction in the universities.” What that “some- 
thing” is we are left to conjecture, though doubtless the arch- 
bishop was alluding to the influence of the few clerical dons who 
are still at Oxford. But it is somewhat humiliating to be told, 
on the very highest authority, that our universities have almost 
ceased to be Christian. As we have remarked, this was not the 
case thirty years ago. In those days it may be said with per- 
fect truth that the dominant element of Oxford thought was 
religion. Of Cambridge thought this could not be said with 
equal truth; yet the assertion might be allowed to pass without 
cavil. Religious movements being characteristic-of Oxford 
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thought from the time of the Stuarts down to thirty years ago, 
the religious element was most “lived on” by the great body of 
undergraduates, as well as by professors and dons. Indeed, the 
Oxford of thirty years ago was more emphatically polemical, 
more absorbed in theological disputation, than the Oxford of 
the time of Cromwell or of James II. In the time of Cromwell 
the Oxford attitude was that of disgust; in the time of James 
it was that of “ Anglican” alarm; but thirty years ago it was 
an attitude of intensely earnest inquiry, of an almost passionate 
desire to find the truth. And the chief reason of this enthusiasm 
was that in those days there were great leaders of great parties 
or great schools of religious thought. High-Churchmen and 
Low-Churchmen, and even a Christian sort of Broad-Churchmen, 
had their gifted and thoroughly trusted leaders and champions, 
who were looked up to by their disciples as men of the purest 
aspiration as well as of high attainment in theology. Hence it 
followed that the enthusiasm about a leader became the same 
thing with the enthusiasm about his “ views.” It was impossible 
to separate the one from the other. The students being all 
young men, and the leaders being all matured men—besides being 
clergymen, doctors of divinity, college dons—it was not only 
natural but inevitable that the hero-worship of the don should 
be the inspiration of the enthusiasm about his “ views.” This 
was in the days when a// the dons were clergymen, except the 
few who had the intention of becoming so. But in these days 
only a few of the dons are clergymen; there will be fewer and 
fewer in the course of years; the whole professorial and tutorial 
element is becoming not only lay but anti-clerical, and with 
the change comes indifference to theology. It is easy to see 
how, along with the indifference, there must grow up the spirit 
of antagonism. Just as it was thought unworthy, almost con- 
temptible, thirty years ago for an undergraduate not to attach 
himself to some party, and therefore to some leader of that 
party, so now, rationalist teachers being in a majority, rationalist 
ideas have come naturally into favor.’ Just as in the old days it 
was the “fashion” to be theological, so in these days it is the 
fashion to be sceptical. Clerical dons having ceased to attract 
disciples, rationalist dons have begun to corrupt students. 

It follows naturally that the country has ceased to be interest- 
ed in the “theological tone of thought of the universities.” 
This is the fault of the universities, not of the country. Thirty 
years ago there was as much enthusiasm in the country about 
what was “going on” at the universities as there was enthu- 
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siasm among the “sets” of the undergraduates in regard to their 
chosen leaders and champions. But it is totally impossible for 
the country to be enthusiastic about communities from which 
every pulse of enthusiasm has cied out. The country cannot be 
expected to be enthusiastic about scholarship, for that is a mat- 
ter which concerns scholars alone. Nor are the constitutions, 
the statutes, the endowments of the universities of the smallest 
interest to any persons in the world, save only to the few per- 
sons who profit by them. No; if the country is to be really in- 
terested in the universities it can only be because great move- 
ments are eithér begotten within their spheres or learnedly, and 
also earnestly, developed by them. 

Let us briefly trace the process by which Oxford—say in the 
last twenty years—has lost its (religious) influence with the 
country. We will speak only of Oxford, because its greatest 
movement was its own movement, unaided by any force outside 
itself. About the year 1845 there began the movement which 
throughout England was nicknamed the “ Puseyite” or “ Trac- 
tarian.” Its development shook the country to its very depths. 
Fathers and mothers who had sons to send to Oxford were 
profoundly stirred by the risks of “ Romeward teaching” to 
which their sons would be exposed while at college. Yet 
“Puseyism” seemed to fascinate half the nation. Even the 
Times newspaper, usually cautious and far-seeing, adopted the 
new theology as a “ national success.” After a time that politic 
organ changed its tone; but it shows how almost “ national” 


-was the enthusiasm that even the Zimes believed that Puseyism 


would win the day. Then came three great changes—great 
developments. First came the conversion of Dr. Newman; 
secondly, the (natural) reaction from that conversion; thirdly, 
the twofold counter development—on the one side in the direc- 
tion of fictitious ritualism, on the other in the direction of rank 
scepticism. _ 

But has not the country, it may be asked, rather adopted 
the new ritualism than adopted the alternative of rank scepti- 
cism ? ‘ 

The answer, we fear, must be as follows. Ritualism having 
been proved to be logically a fallacy, and practically a Protes- 
tant ape of Catholic authority, the country, like Oxford, has 
abandoned it asa sound movement and has grown indifferent 
to its excesses and pretensions. It is true that many Anglicans 
continue to toy with pretty ritualism; its dresses attract the 
educated and the multitude; its choral music and mimic chasu- 
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bles still delight; its mse en scene of decorous services still 
allures. But all this is but purely natural taste; it has but lit- 
tle to do with faith; it has simply nothing to do with the con. 
viction of possession. So that the country, taking the example 
from Oxford—which was primarily responsible for the new 
ritualism—has sat down calmly in an attitude of speculation, 
and even amuses itself with wondering what the next move. 
ment is likely to be in the usually prolific maternity of Oxford 
thought. 

But is it credible, it may be inquired, that both Oxford and 
the country have thrown aside the old interest, the old enthu.- 
siasm? Even if the country has really done this has Oxford 
become so utterly changed? Has Oxford lost all passion for 
polemics? Has Puseyism become a thing of the past? Has 
High-Churchism ceased to be thought worth wrangling about? 
Has controversy grown too cold to be even a pastime? It must 
seem that this is practically the case. Dr. Pusey is absolutely 
nowhere!* St. Mary’s pulpit is a mere chair of (Christian) free 
thought. Divinity professors are heavy accessories of a big sys- 
tem. Indeed, theology, except in terms or watchwords, has 
ceased to be a science worth the combating. Not only is there 
no chance of a new development, but there is positively nothing 
left to be developed. As an Oxford professor said quite recent- 
ly to the present writer: “ We have gone clean through the pos- 
sible processes of developments.” Not even the imagination can 
picture yet anew one. It is not possible, we should assume, to 
develop rationalism. Nor is it obvious how dull indifference 
can be developed. It is not easy even to develop the shams of 
pretty. ritualism, except in the way of toilet or of affectation. 
So that the “something” of which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury spoke, as being just possibly a new germ of a new move- 
ment, is really nothing more than a tradition of decorous piety 
sweetly lingering round the chapels and the cloisters. And at 
this point let us inquire for one moment: Is that “ something ” 
possibly pregnant with fresh revival ? 

It has been abundantly proved that the having always before 
one’s eyes the glorious monuments of a faith which has passed 
away is not in itself any inducement to “go back to the old reli- 
gion” which animated the founders of those monuments. Eng- 
land is crammed full of Catholic monuments. Yet England is 
crammed full of dull Protestantism. It is true that Oxford is ex- 
ceptionally Catholic in its monuments, both in their number and 
* This article was written before Dr. Pusey’s death, a few weeks ago.—Eb. C. W. 
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in their exquisite richness. But who knows this? or who notes it? 
Who considers, when he is walking through Christ Church, that 
St. Frideswide, with twelve other holy virgins, laid the foundation 
of the college in the eighth century? Who remembers, when he 
is visiting All Souls, that it was originally the “ collegium omni- 
um animarum fidelium defunctorum de Oxon,” and that the so- 
ciety was commanded to pray for the souls of Henry V., Henry 
VI., the Duke of Clarence, and for such soldiers as had fallen in 
the war with France? Who cares—if he even knows—when he 
enters Balliol that the founder ordered Masses to be said in per- 
petuity for the repose of certain persons named in his charter}; 
any more than he cares—if he even knows—that the scholars were 
required to speak Latin during dinner, and, if obstinate, were 
served last or not at all? Who reflects, as he wanders in the 
cloisters of that most exquisite of the gems of even Oxford, 
“Magdalen, the queen of cloistered colleges,” that the archi- 
tects were pure idealists decause they were Roman Catholics, 
and that it was in the “dark ages” of Roman Catholicism 
that such angels of art achieved monuments of genius and of 
faith such as Montalembert called “inspirations from a higher 
world”? Who has any recollection, as he passes Corpus Christi, 
that the charter recites that the founder endowed this college in 
honor of “the body of Christ, and of the Blessed Virgin,. . . of 
St. Cuthbert, St. Swithin, St. Birin” ; and that the founder, like 
all the other founders of Oxford colleges, such as Waynflete and 
Sir Thomas Pope, Wykeham, Edmund le Riche, and Walter de 
Merton, appointed requiems to be said in perpetuity for them- 
selves and for those who were dear to them? No one thinks of 
such “superstitions,” even if he remembers them. At the most 
they are but the dream of the antiquary. A certain poetical 
interest may be attached to such traditions in the mind of the 
educated or the imaginative; but Cromwell and Fairfax, who 
quartered their soldiers in Magdalen College and ordered all 
the stained glass to be smashed to pieces—like Parker and Grin- 
dall, who destroyed the grails and the processionals, and effaced 
the fairest monuments of Catholic art, which had made New Col- 
lege one of the wonders of the middle ages—were really not 
more Protestant in the coarseness of their actions than are most 
Oxonians in the coldness of their spirit. 

So that we do not attach much importance to the eloquent 
pleadings of Catholic monuments, whether they be colleges, 
cathedrals, or sanctuaries; nor do we think that the “some- 


thing” in which Archbishop Tait still believes can be found in 
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‘the Catholic structures of a community which has turned a deaf 
-ear to those structures for three centuries. 

What, then, is that “something,” or where shall it be looked 
for, either within or without the universities ? 

Now, first, let it be noted that the Catholic bishops of Eng. 
land have decided that the “something ” does not exist! Not 
only have they failed to detect any quickening of the dry bones 
of the once living Catholic colleges, but they have emphatically 
declared that Oxford and Cambridge are but dry bones from 
which no future life can be expected. Ata meeting of the Eng- 
lish bishops in last Low week it was resolved that Catholic pa. 
rents could not send their sons to the universities without incur- 
wing a more than grave responsibility. The reasons given were 
quite as plain as they were numerous. The universities are 
now thrown open to both non-Christians and Christians; the 
heads of houses may be laymen—may be even rationalists; the 
fellows need not necessarily be resident; the resident tutors in 
the colleges are reduced to such small numbers as to be incom- 
petent to exercise personal influence; the obligation to attend 
chapel has been done away; a paid chaplain may perform the 
functions in the college chapels ; the whole character of the uni- 
versities has been rendered secular, even more so than that of 
‘the army or of the navy. How, then, can Catholics “ go to Ox- 
ford”? If in 1867 it was made known that the Holy See had set 
its face against such perils to young Catholics, it is probable that 
in 1882, now that the perils have grown greater, the Holy See 
would not only warn but forbid. 

So that the “something” of Archbishop Tait must not be 
looked for in a new infusion of the Catholic with the Anglican- 
Rationalist element. Before the commissioners had changed 
the character of the universities by pronouncing emphatically 
‘that they were xot Christian, the first impression of the young 
“« Freshman” was that he was in an Anglican college where reli- 
gious duties were as binding as religious tests. All tests and all 
‘duties have now vanished. It may be true that the old restric- 
‘tions were much more formal than real; but there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between affirming that there are xo restric- 
‘tions and leaving Freshmen to be sincere or insincere. It may 
be true that a Freshman, as a rule, regarded chapel as he regard- 
ed the obligation of dining in hall; he might seat himself be- 
meath the don who read the prayers as he would take a chair 
‘at the don’s lecture on Aristotle; but at’ least there was the re- 
cognition of the postulate, “ Let it be granted that this college 1s 
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Christian.” Inthe same spirit, when a Freshman went to lecture, 
he might be dispdsed to smile at the white tie of the reverend 
don; he might appreciate the droll requirement that the don 
must be a divine in order to lecture on Horace or Juvenal; but 
at least there was the recognition of the statutable fact that a 
Fellow and a Christian were the same man. With the exception 
only of one or two institutions, such as the observatory, or pos- 
sibly the music schools, or the chair for Sanscrit or for any ex 
ceptional study, the representatives of all studies were ecclesias- 
tics, and their title was at least “reverend,” if not “ doctor.” 
In this fact lay the confession of Christianity. Undergraduates 
could seldom get through half an hour without being reminded 
that they had “sworn to the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

And be it remembered that this “ confession of Christianity ” 
had been a/ways the backbone of the universities. There might 
be changes from age to age in the scholarly fame of the univer- 
sities, in their literary as well as social prestige, in their influ- 
ence with the country as courts of appeal on points of taste, or 
in their political relations to the reigning dynasty; but there 
was never any question that Oxford and Cambridge were first 
Christian, and only secondly classic or loyal. Take, for exam- 
ple, that one period of their history when James li. sought to 
compel them to become Catholic. Now, there was no period in 
their history when they more deserved the sympathy of English 
Catholics than when they fought their hardest against the king 
who would “convert” them. If the principle were once con- 
ceded by the two first communities in England that the king 
might force a religion upon all his subjects, it was obvious that 
any king, no matter what his religion, might in any age abuse 
the same prerogative. Loyalty to English liberties was there- 
fore a higher political duty—nay, it was-even a higher Christian 
duty—than loyalty to King James or to his religion. It was not 
aquestion which religion was the right one; it was a question 
whether all future generations were to be enslaved by the ca- 
price of the ruling despot. It so happened that in the time of 
James II. the universities held the highest social position which 
they had probably ever held in the country. More than this, 
they held a higher social position than any other university in 
Burope. Louvain or Leipzig, Padua or Bologna, Leyden or 
Utrecht, were as nothing, in their inherited dignity, to the im- 
memorial universities of England. English nobles of the high- 
est degree were proud of their academical robes. English ora- 
tors, statesmen, lord-chancellors, thought as much of their de- 
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grees as of their official rank. Isaac Newton, Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, perhaps the greatest bf geometricians 
and natural philosophers, was esteemed more highly for being a 
teacher of undergraduates. No literary man of any pretension 
to success could dispense with the kindly criticism of the uni- 
versities. And it was just at this time, when the universities 
were supreme, that James II. tried to force them to become Ca- 
tholic. Christ Church, University College, Magdalen College, 
at Oxford, were commanded to become Catholic against their 
will. Cambridge had Catholic masters thrust upon it, while its 
Anglican masters were turned out into the streets. High re- 
sentment followed such high-handed treatment. The universi- 
ties were intensely Tory, intensely loyal; but they were, above 
all else, intensely loyal to their Church of England. It was this 
loyalty which gave them their favor with the country. And 
when these two great bodies pronounced boldly against tyranny 
—against King James’ usurpation of all legislative power and 
his assumption of illimitable prerogative—they judged rightly 
that it was not a question of the true religion, but a question of 
the future existence of religious liberty. We Catholics in Eng- 
land owe to King James’ stupidity, to his perpetual breaking of 
his royal promises to defend all liberties, more than a century of 
the bitterest persecution. Just as Charles II. threw away his 
political opportunities, as well as his Catholic opportunities, for 
the sake of the most frivolous gratifications, so did King James 
throw away his opportunities of “popularizing " Catholicism 
for the sake of playing the despot and the tyrant. Faithfulness, 
prudence, generosity would have won the hearts of all the 
Protestants in the land; but James II. taught English Protes- 
tants to believe that English Catholics were equally faithless and 
pitiless. The universities took the side of the country in re- 
senting both the perfidiousness and the cruelty. Nor can we 
blame either their politics or their principles. Had King James 
learned his lesson from the universities, and become as prudent 
as he was dull and self-willed, it is probable that there would 
have been no need for the “Catholic Emancipation,” because 
Catholics would not have been made to suffer through his fault. 
Thus the relation of the universities to the country, which 
was always theologically important and always academically in- 
teresting, was dignified, just before the revolution, by a vast 
addition of ‘political sympathies, and became auxiliary to the 
overthrow of the dynasty. 
From that time to this neither Oxford nor Cambridge has 
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exercised much influence in politics. Their influence has been 
social and literary. As seminaries for the clergymen of the Es- 
tablishment they have also had ecclesiastical influence. Yet 
these three kinds of influence—the social, the literary, the eccle- 
siastical—have now faded into little more than imputed merits 
from which all substance of real power has vanished. Socially, 
the “Germanizing”” of the universities has lost to them their 
aristocratic tone. Literarily, the great spread of education, the 
institution of new seminaries of the highest class, and the com- 
petitive examinations for public offices have somewhat thrown 
into the shade the old dignity of Oxford and Cambridge by 
doing away with their monopoly of.granting grades. Ecclesias- 
tically, Oxford and Cambridge are simply nowhere; for since 
they cannot now direct the “ views” of the nation, having aban- 
doned all earnest views of their own, the nation cares no more 
for the theology of Christ Church, Oxford, or for the theology 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, than it cares for the theology of 
the London University or for that of St. Bees or St. Aidan’s. 
Moreover, the introduction of the new order of “ literates,” or 
non-graduated clergy, in the, Church of England has lowered 
the social standard of the Establishment—a fact which must react 
on the universities, because their influence as sole nurseries of 
clerical thought has been taken from them, never to be restored. 
So that, from the social, the literary, the ecclesiastical point of 
view, Oxford and Cambridge have gone down; and though they 
must always retain their rank from their prestige, they cannot 
hope to recover their influence from their monopolies. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that there are not a great 
many Englishmen who look back with regret on a past time. 
There are many old-fashioned “ Anglicans,” both Oxonians and 
Cantabs, who grumble at all the modern innovations. Putting 
religious questions aside, they grumble at the new tone, the new 
ideas. They are wont to say: ‘Ah! in my day, sir, some forty 
or fifty years ago, we had leisure to think of other things than 
the schools. We were not bored to death with incessant lec- 
tures nor worried out of our lives with examinations. We used 
to ride, sir, and hunt, and enjoy life; and we were none the 
worse scholars for not being ‘crammed.’ In these days, sir, 
cramming ruins the men. They have not time to think of any- 
thing worth thinking of. They are mere plodders—not. gentle- 
men, not men of thought, but big school-boys who are always 
thinking about their ‘pass.’” And there is a great deal of truth 
in such grumbling. “Cramming” is undoubtedly a great evil. 
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The system has spread all over England. Instead of cherishing 
individuality and developing natural powers, mere memory is 
the one thing crammed and worried. From this cause, to some 
extent, comes the comparative disregard which university men 
now show to “religious movements.” They have not time to 
be interested about such things. It is all very well to scoff at the 
old days, when the Don Amiable, the Don Gentlemanly, the Don 
Learned, the Don Churchy, the Don Pious, the Don Proctorial, 
the Don Presidential appeared to outsiders to be academical 
monuments to which undergraduates looked up with divided 
sentiments. It is very easy to cast ridicule on the “ fast men,” 
on the formal character of attendance at lecture, on the wildness 
of wine-parties and supper-parties, on the indevout spirit of 
“keeping chapels,” or on the Sunday morning university ser- 
mons. But in those days there was a fine spirit of the best sort 
of aspiration, which had plenty of leisure to develop itself be 
tween studies. The new system is to make studies everything 
and to taboo both religion and personal bias. The university 
commissioners have effected this great change. Not a word can 
be said against inciting to industry; but why do this at the 
expense of higher objects? It was better that the men should 
have good leisure, during which to develop their own minds, 
than that they should be taught that to be always cramming, 
and not to believe in any religion, are the highest discoveries 
in modern training. Are the Germans or are the French any 
better, as men, citizens, cultured gentlemen, or good Christians, 
from the system of substituting machine-work for the old de- 
velopment by thought and observation? The present condition 
of Europe does not show this. Neither Bismarck nor Paul Bert 
can be said to show it. ‘“ Education” in these days has little to 
do with ¢-duco ; it is rather a forcing down of alien sympathies 
into alien natures. 

We must arrive, then, at the conclusion that modern pro- 
gress is rather a sham, and that the rejuvenescence of the uni- 
versities, like the “something” of Archbishop Tait, is a purely 
visionary hypothesis of vague hopes. It would seem that if the 
universities are ever to become what they were the “ move- 
ment” must be external, not internal. It is just possible—if we 
shall not be thought too complacent in venturing on such a san- 
guine expectation—that the immense rise and vast improvement 
in English Catholic colleges may teach a lesson to the now ra- 
tionalist universities. The Catholic axiom that in all Christian 
education we must not separate Catholic theology from Chris- 
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tian philosophy ; that the light of nature without the light of 
revelation is insufficient to “educate” the whole man; and also 
the Catholic fact that the Catholic Church made the universi- 
ties, with the reasonable inference that what it was once com- 
petent to make it is equally competent at this day to make 
again—are considerations which must commend themselves to 
such of our countrymen as are not wholly blinded or indifferent. 
Moreover, the statistical fact that the students of Catholic col- 
leges—notably of Ushaw and Stonyhurst—have come out among 
the first in the open and wide competition of the undoubtedly 
first-class London University is a proof that English Catholics, 
intellectually and aspiringly, are fully competent to compete 
with all comers. The fascinations of science and of culture; 
which are assumed to be antagonistic to Catholicism, have been 
proved by hundreds of Catholics to have no injurious charm 
over their industries, their attainments, or their faith. Not only 
so, but the superficiality of those pretensions before which Pro- 
testant students fall down helpless, and the positively ludicrous 
state of muddle, intellectual and spiritual, into which modern 
thought has dragged its votaries, are sound reasons, in the mind 
of the Catholic student, for continuing to combine theology with 
philosophy. If Oxford and Cambridge would recruit their 
ranks for five years from the English Catholic colleges alone, 
refusing admission to all non-Catholics with the same deliberate- 
ness of will with which they now welcome all wanderers from 
all faith, there is not the smallest doubt that at the end of the 
five years the universities would have recovered their national 
place. For it is confusion which has made the universities to 
seem weak, and doubt which has destroyed their teaching in- 
fluence. Once let them be harmonious in belief, and their com- 
bined culture and creed would be irresistible. This, however, 
cannot be. The universities are lost to the church. There is no 
more hope of their becoming Catholic from an inward move- 
ment than of the dean and canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral invit- 
ing Cardinal Manning to replace them with priests from South- 
wark or from Kensington. And as to an outward movement, 
from what source is it to come? The state, which has assisted 
Oxford in becoming rationalist, is now hesitating whether it 
shall declare itself infidel. The legislature is uncertain whe- 
ther a confession that God exists should be made a requirement 
from those Englishmen who make the laws, just as it is uncer- 
tain whether a confession that God exists can be desirable in 
the teachers of English youth. It has even decided that such 
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teacher smay be rationalists, which is exactly the same thing 
with saying that they ought tobe. For if Christianity is an open 
question it is obvious that no college tutor would be justified in 
pronouncing it to be paramount. So that Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, perceiving this, may just possibly become alarmed and 
may be disposed to look outside for Christian help. In other 
words, the better sort of university men may one day ask 
Catholics to help them in recovering the Christian belief. Shall 
we hope this against hope? Shall we hope that just as the uni- 
versities in the seventeenth century welcomed the foreigner to 
deliver them from persecution, so one day they will welcome 
Catholics as their only possible deliverers from their deteriora- 
tion by a deteriorated state? The hope might seem dreamy 
were it not for the natural law that extremes always bring about 
a reaction. Thus France, having got to its lowest ebb, thanks 
to its anti-Christian government, is now exhibiting a desperate 
Catholic earnestness which will probably lead to a revision of 
the education laws. Oh! that the English government would 
persecute the universities instead of tamely encouraging them 
in rationalism. It is the detestable politeness of English, rational. 
ist liberalism which removes the sting of offence from its infidel. 
ity. The universities want shaking. They have no guardians in 
the government, in the Established Church, in the (now depart- 
ed) clerical college dons, in the gifted leaders of thoughtful 
schools of Anglican theology, nor even in any outside orators or 
writers. If Cardinal Newman were to return to residence at 
Oxford he would find “sets” which would regard him with 
deep respect, but which would be unaccustomed to enthusiasm 
about conscience. Enthusiasm has died out—for the present. 
Nor is there any hope of its being revived from within. Ifa 
new enthusiasm is to be begotten at all it must be begotten from 
the great body of English Catholics. It is for them to make the 
next “religious movement.” In other words, it is for English 
Catholics to convince Oxford, by an effort which they have not 
yet gravely attempted, that education, to be perfect, must be 
Catholic. 

Is such an effort out of the question? Intellectually, there 
is no doubt it is practicable. But there is a coldness and a stiff- 
ness about the English Catholic body—in the ordinary, social 
sense of the word “ body ”—which promises badly for a vigorous 
initiation. The failure of the new Kensington University showed 
how disjointed are English Catholic sympathies. It is unfortu- 
nate that whenever some big idea is to be carried out, no matter 
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whether it be academical or ecclesiastical—or even the starting of 
afirst-class periodical to be in harmony with the wants of the 


. time—the various sections of Catholic Englishmen pull this way 


and pull that way, but do not pull, as they should do, all together. 
This person is afraid of offending that person, and this caste 
is afraid of offending that caste; so that the new idea drops 
through, or is so hampered by sensibility that it does not ripen 
into the full stature of its first intent. This comes from the long 
habit of being “ bullied,” of being “sat upon” by a Protestant 
country, till at last the very idea of big movements has come to 
be thought risky or temerarious. Time may possibly mitigate 
the evil; but unless all English Catholic magnates, in all spheres 
and in all professions, will try to forego a certain egotism of 
sensitiveness and to combine heartily with those from whom 
they differ, there is little hope that the old dignities of the old 
Catholic universities will be inherited by a new Catholic univer- 
sity. It is manifest that a mere conviction of the superiority of a 
religion is insufficient to “ convert’ institutions, as it is insuff- 
cient to convert a whole country. There must be, naturally 
speaking, the recognition of a collective power, of a combined 
energy, resoluteness, and calm enthusiasm, before the ancient 
seats of learning can come to recognize that superiority which 
would make it safe to transfer their interests and their obedience. 
We have no right to trust to the supernatural when we do not 
make the best uses of the natural. Now, it cannot be said that, 
from the natural point of view, English Catholics present a con- 
quering front. Neither in the House of Lords, nor in the House 
of Commons, nor in literary ventures of a commanding kind is 
there that superiority of Catholic men and of Catholic works 
which would strike astonishment or deep respect into the Pro- 
testant mind. There is a shrinking from a bold front, from com- 
bined power. There is even a smallness about Catholic public 
life. No individual can be to blame for such smallness—we can- 
not be born giants at our own discretion—yet the smallness might 
become largeness, if the “ bundle of sticks” were not divided, or 
if the big sticks and the little sticks were less sensitive. It has 
been one of the greatest misfortunes to the Catholic Church 
throughout her history that her natural side has seemed to dis- 
prove her supernatural. It has happened a thousand times that 
her biggest men were her smallest men; that her grandeur of 
heart and her gentle purity of intellect have been “typed” in 
some tyrant or some quibbler. It is not the Catholic religion 
which has ever failed to make conquests; it is Catholic men who 
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have failed to commend their own religion. And so, too, in the 
social life there is little winning of the outsider by magnanimity, 
by delicacy, by superiority, but rather a presentation of narrow. . 
minded sectarianism—the exact opposite of the “spirit of the 
church.” It may be excusable to allude passingly to this sub- 
ject when we have to face the undoubted fact of national failure. 
We have not conquered the intellect nor the heart, nor even so 
much as the imagination, of the British public. And the great 
seats of learning are now calmly indifferent to the ‘‘ Catholic 
body,” as they are to the superb logic of Catholicism. Oxford 
and Cambridge, once Catholic, “sit as easy” to Catholicism as 
they do to the gentlemanly religion of the Dean of Westminster. 
They would like to be impressed by Catholicism, but Catholics 
are not sufficiently impressed by it themselves. They recognize, 
indeed, the faith of English Catholics, but not their exceptional 
force of combination. They may be even convinced of the 
splendid harmony of Catholic doctrines, as they are convinced of 
the splendid harmony of the heavenly bodies; but they are dis- 
appointed because the harmony of the doctrines does not inspire 
all Catholics with a sublime will. They will not distinguish, as 
we do, between the natural and the supernatural. It is, indeed, 
impossible that they should do so. But Catholics ought to re- 
member that impossibility. And not until Catholics remember 
it, and keep it always before them, and unite magnanimously to 
do great works in a great way will the universities invite their 
confidence and their fellowship, or say to them, “ Come over to 
us and help us.” 
































































































ALWAYS accommodate yourself to the dispositions of those 
with whom you converse. Be cheerful with those who are in 
good spirits, and show your sympathy for those who are de- 
pressed ; and, in short, become all things to all that you may 
gain all. 

Never speak with exaggeration, but express your thoughts in 
a calm and simple manner. 

Never speak positively about anything of which you are not 
perfectly sure.—Z/nstructions of St. Teresa to her Religious. 
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MR. BANCROFT’S NEW VOLUMES.* 


THESE volumes are printed onjclear and substantial white 
paper, in large, open type, with the words well spaced apart, and 
present very easy reading to dim eyesight. If the style of the 
author had been as clear and transparent, and the construction 
of his sentences as simple and natural, one could have scarcely 
desired anything more for the perfection of book-making. The 
first volume, of five hundred and twenty pages, contains an ap- 
pendix of two hundred and forty pages, consisting, in smaller 
type, of “letters and papers illustrating the formation of the 
federal Constitution.” The second volume, of five hundred and 
one pages, has a similar appendix of one hundred and thirty-three 
pages, in continuation of that in the first volume. Thus there 
are in both volumes six hundred and forty-eight pages of the 
text and three hundred and seventy-three pages of appendix, 
which may be regarded as a comfortable amount of what the 
booksellers call “ padding.” 

The contents of the text are divided into four books, of which 
the first treats of “Confederation ’—meaning by the term any in- 
dications and opinions in favor of a confederation. The title of 
the second book is “ On the Way toa Federal Convention.” The 
third book contains “ The Federal Convention,” and the fourth 
book treats of “ The People of the Statesin Judgment on the Con- 
stitution.” Every one will hail with lively interest whatever re- 
lates to the original formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, however partial or imperfect it may be when compared 
with the whole subject. It is on such ground that this work 
must rest fora complimentary reception with the public; for al- 
though its sub-title is The Constitution of the United States of Ame- 
rica, and its full title The History of the Formation of the Constitution, 
etc., yet it is due to the reader to say that it is justly neither one 
nor the other. The author says: “ That which I attempt to do is 
to trace the formation of the federal Constitution from its origin 
to its establishment by the inauguration of its President. I have 
spared no pains to compress the narrative within the narrowest 
limits consistent with clearness. ... Large extracts from my 
collections are printed at the end of each volume. The selection 
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has been strictly confined to those of which I have authentic co. 
pies in manuscript. Unless my knowledge or memory fails me, 
not more than half a dozen of them all have been printed hereto. 
fore, and those are inserted for some special purpose. They are 
so numerous and so different that I cannot but hope every one 
will find something of interest, as well as assistance in watching 
the movement of the mind of the people and of Congress from 
a league of States to a perfect Union.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the simple province of his- 
tory is to describe events and the actions of men after the man. 
ner in which they are viewed by the mind; in other words, ac- 
cording to the laws of the mind, which views them in the light 
of cause and effect. Thus the inquiry is for the cause of an 
event or the reason of an action; its nature, origin, and atten- 
dant circumstances; the nature of the effect and consequences ; 
and the connection between the cause and the effect is distinctly 
traced. Only after these details have been presented the mind 
is said to comprehend the subject of them. It is thus that what- 
ever bears the name of history must be written to be entitled to 
its appellation. With what lively emotions would the citizens of 
the United States welcome a work of such high character! Let 
it commence at the period when the colonists first realized the 
danger impending over them from the military preparations of 
the mother-country ; when they were disunited, dissevered, in- 
experienced in a common interest, and unused to sacrifices for a 
public welfare; when they were depressed with apprehensions 
and the future was veiled in impenetrable darkness; when the 
hour had come in which a new and a higher era was to begin in 
the civil affairs of all nations by the elevation of the people to the 
supreme control. It had fallen to the lot of these feeble colo- 
nists to go from the Red Sea through the wilderness of strug- 
gles and trials and blood until they were trained up and ripened 
to lay the foundations and erect a structure to the liberty and 
equality of men which should be like a city set on a hill and at- 
tract the gaze of coming generations. To trace the unfolding of 
the principles of our liberty through the actions of these men, to 
present the motives or causes of those actions, with their halt- 
ings, their fears for the loss of their liberties, their jealousies of 
the central power to be created, the obstacles encountered and 
the gradual moulding of their minds to accept and achieve the 
great conclusions—these would form the charm of a truly-con- 
structed history of the formation of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 
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Such is not this work. It does not appear whether it was the 
purpose of the venerable author of these volumes to issue them 
as supplementary to his previous story or as an independent 
work. Ifthe latter was his design he has left these volumes sad- 
ly deficient in that preliminary information necessary’to aid the 
reader in comprehending the state of affairs in which this subject 
holds a place. Without this knowledge from some source the 
mind of the latter will soon become confused and wearied. He 
finds in Book I. a collection of incidental meetings for some com- 
mon cause on the part of two or three States; extracts from let- 
ters speaking of the feebleness of “the powers that be,” without 
scarcely a word in explanation of what those powers are ; extracts 
from resolutions of some legislative assemblies, and finally a re- 
ference to the dissatisfaction existing in the army of Washington 
when disbanded. These are presented as evidences of the move- 
ment of the mind of the colonists towards a new constitutional 
union. Whereas the first impression on the mind of the judi- 
cious reader will be that the most of them are simply clamors of 
despondent or ambitious individuals for a stronger government ; 
and if the proceedings of the Constitutional Convention are looked 
into some of these persons appear there as the advocates of na- 
tional union. Even the sagacity of Washington is put at fault in 
these quotations. He wrote to a member of Congress: “I never 
expect to see a happy termination of the war, nor great national 
concerns well conducted in peace, till there is something more 
than a recommendatory power in Congress.” Yet he lived to 
see a happy termination of the war and many years of peace 
without any additional grant of power to Congress. No indica- 
tions are given in these pages of the views of those who did not 
clamor for a strong government, but the preamble of a resolution 
of the State of Virginia offers some light, thus: “ The permit- 
ting any power other than the General Assembly of this com- 
monwealth to levy duties or taxes upon the citizens of this State 
within the same is injurious to its sovereignty, may prove de- 
structive of the rights and liberty of the people, and, so far as 
Congress may exercise the same, is contravening the spirit of the 
confederation.” Here our author remarks: “The contest was 
between the existing league of States and a republic of unit- 
ed States; between ‘State sovereignty’ and a ‘consolidated 
union’; between ‘State politics and continental politics’; be- 
tween ‘the centripetal’ and the fear of ‘the centrifugal force’ 
in the system.” But of this contest we are allowed to see and 
hear only one side in these pages, as if the other had gone out of 
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existence. When the Constitutional Convention assembled a few 
years later Luther Martin, a delegate from Maryland, in his re- 
port to the Legislature of that State thus described the three 
parties in the former body: “One party whose object and wish 
it was to abolish and annihilate all State governments, and to 
bring forward one general government over this extensive conti- 
nent of a monarchical nature, under certain restrictions and limi- 
tations. . . . The second party was not for the abolition of State 
governments nor for the introduction of a monarchical govern- 
ment under any form ; but they wished to establish such a sys. 
tem as could give their own States undue power and influence in 
the government over the States. . . . The third party was what 
I consider truly federal and republican. This party was for 
proceeding upon terms of federal equality ; they were for taking 
our present federal system as the basis of their proceedings, and, 
as far as experience had shown that other powers were necessary 
to the federal government, to give those powers. They con- 
sidered this the object for which they were sent by their States, 
and what their States expected from them.” 

Book II. is entitled “On the Way to a Federal Convention,”: 
and commences after the appearance of Washington’s letter to 
the governors of the States “ urging a convention of the people 
to give energy to the federal Constitution.” Of this address our 
venerable author says: “ It was to a nation which had not as yet 
a self-existent government, and which needed and felt the need of 
one, that it went forth.” The people of that early day whom he 
designates a “ nation”’ were then living in a harmonious union 
under “ Articles of Confederation” so prepared as to protect the 
rights ahd liberties of the people, and to preserve them from all 
efforts to institute over them a strong centralized government. 
Therefore this confederation was declared to be “not as yet a 
self-existent government”; therefore these clamors of its feeble- 
ness, of its imbecility, of its want of power to grasp the people 
as individuals and put their bodies in the army as soldiers and 
their property in the treasury as taxes, were raised that it might 
be got rid of. It is such clamors, together with incidents of 
dilatoriness of State legislatures, indifference in paying imposts, 
and other events indicative of feebleness in Congress, that form 
the current topic of this book and of the first volume. Admit- 
ting their existence, they seem to have achieved nothing, al- 
though they are here presented as constituting the public sen- 
timent of the colonists. On'the contrary, the colonists accepted 
the “Articles of Confederation” which conducted them to a 
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triumphant issue of the war and preserved them in peace some 
years, during which their prosperity greatly revived. This ex- 
perience made apparent some defects in the Articles and proved 
them to be inadequate for some necessary purposes. Hence the 
real idea of a reorganization arose from the necessity of regulat- 
ing commercial intercourse between the States and with foreign 
nations, and of making provision for the payment of the debt. 
Some measures were taken at a meeting of commissioners from 
the Middle States and Virginia, which were of no avail until 
Congress on February 21, 1787, adopted a resolution expressing 
the opinion that delegates appointed by the States should meet 
in convention in Philadelphia “ for the sole and express purpose 
of revising the Articles of Confederation and reporting to Con- 
gress and the several legislatures such alterations and provi- 
sions therein as shall . . . render the federal Constitution ade- 
quate to the exigencies of government and the preservation of 
the Union.” Rhode Island gave no attention to the resolution. 
The legislatures of all the other States appointed delegates, and 
gave them instructions, in almost the very words of the resolu- 
tion, to join in discussing and devising “such alterations and fur- 
ther provisions as may be necessary to render the federal Con- 
stitution adequate to the exigencies thereof.” In every instance 
except New Hampshire and Maryland the instructions were to 
revise and amend the federal Constitution, which was the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. How could this be unless the people ac- 
cepted the Articles of Confederation? Those Articles, revised, 
altered, and amended, would now be in force, probably, if the de- 
legates to the convention had not disobeyed their instructions. 
Sufficient has been said to show that these volumes present a 
very imperfect view of the history of the formation of the Consti- 
tution, and one which would induce the reader erroneously to 
think that the fathers, with one mind, demanded a consolidated 
government. There are many meritorious features in the work 


which will cause it to be regarded as a valuable contribution to 
the subject. 





BEAR it in mind that you have but one soul, that you can die 
but once, that your lifetime can be but short, and that there is 
but one glory which is eternal: and this thought will detach 
you from a multitude of things.—/mstructions of St. Teresa to her 
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IN THE NEXT HOUSE. 





WHEN we came to live here the house next door was vacant, 
and had been fora long time. Itlookedso. Not that it had been 
neglected or needed repairs, for the paint was fresh, the shutters 
carefully closed, the gate locked, and even the vines against the 
small front porch were trimmed, if not thriving ; but the whole 
place wore a withered, shrunken, hollow aspect, betraying the 
long want of the warmth and vigor of human life. An impalpable, 
grim forlornness had settled down upon it, as the thin shadow 
of dark green mould had formed along the edges of the brick 
walks and in the small brick gutters under the rain-spouts. 
Our own yard presented quite a jovial and enlivening contrast 
of scattered wrapping-papers, wisps of straw, and cast-off hats. 
Muddy footprints, large and small, went up the worn front 
steps before us and led us on cheerfully through the bare, sun- 
shiny rooms. The echo of last words in strange yet welcome 
voices lingered along the entries and lurked in empty closets. 
Three days before this had been the home of a large family, and 
no haunting idea of a loneliness like unto that the same roof shel- 
tered was possible. We were glad of it. We are a cheerful 
family from principle, having worked it out asa soul-trying prob- 
lem through trials when cheerfulness was a triumph. Conse- 
quently, gloom and dreariness are the more distasteful in that 
they are reminders of a past we have happily surmounted but 
find it impossible to forget. “Only the sorrows of others cast 
their shadows over” us nowadays, but we are sensitive to them. 
This voiceless, fireless, lampless house was an oppression, and 
the dirt and litter with which we had to contend in “settling 
down” greeted us like a smile on a freckled face beside the 
blank beauty of a blind and sullen one. 

Naturally it came about that we made a joke among our- 
selves of our dislike to our quiet neighbor. Where there are a 
number of kindred souls, lively, impressionable, communicative, 
there is a vast amount of talk which is often chatter, harmless 
and even inspiriting. Over our breakfast-table we let that house 
to all sorts of people, we fitted it to all sorts of “ wants” in the 
daily papers, we conjured up all sorts of horrors in its past, and 
pictured all sorts of futures for its occupants who surely must 
come, sooner or later. Amid all the chaff and dust of this there 
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were often certain ripe and perfect grains of thought and fancy 
we knew how to value. They were part of the daily bread of 
life, sweetening and strengthening its dry crustiness. But it 
wore itself out at last as a subject of interest, and still stood, 
empty and forlorn, greener as to the walks and gutters, more 
withered and shrunken as to its general aspect, when the second 
year of our stay came in. 

“Ts the house haunted, Mr. Trexle?”’ we asked the landlord 
during one of his monthly settlements. Mr. Trexle was “a: 
study.” We always contrived to form an admiring and appre-- 
ciative audience around him. 

“Well, no,” he answered, unmoved and deliberate; “there’s 
nothing. the matter with the house, but—you see—” Then he 
paused. We brightened into expectancy and waited. “You 
see, there don’t nobody seem to come furrard. Good-mornin’, 
ma'am!” 

He slid away, as was his custom, backing through a crack of 
the door and bobbing out of sight, placid, wrinkled, dry, and 
shabby, as though he had no part or lot in anything beautiful, 
generous, or gracious, here or hereafter. We looked at each 
other and burst into a laugh. 

“T was so disappointed!” exclaimed Mabel. “I was so per- 
fectly sure he was about to say something.” 

“He did,” remarked John. “It was the ‘yea and nay’ of 
Scripture—the literal truth.” : 

Before his next callsome one had “come furrard.” The 
house was taken. 

I had been out to our old home in the country for several 
days, and, coming back in the serene, sweet calm of a late spring 
evening, it was a pleasant surprise to me to find. the windows 
open and the gate swinging hospitably on the latch. A faint 
yellow glow from an inner room struck through the long-accus- 
tomed blackness of the hall-door lights. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. But our own hall-door flew open and I was taken into 
the bosom of my family with a rush. 

“O mamma, the spell is broken! The house is taken!” 
were the first intelligible words. 

“So I see!” I responded as eagerly. ‘Do tell me about it! 
Who are they? When did they come?” 

“They are, not ‘seven,’ but two apparently—very young, 
very ‘shiftless,’ I should judge, and wot very happy. And they 
came night before last and last night.” 


“Came at night?” I questioned, puzzled. 
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“Yes, mamma, at night. It was nearly ten o’clock on Tues. 
day night when we heard the wagons drive up, and ina little 
while one of the men came to borrow our keys to open the gate, 
Later a pale young fellow, a mere boy, came to return them 
and to ask something about the kitchen range. It was easy to 
see they had taken the house without even looking at it. Yes. 
terday and to-day we have seen the mistress going in and out. 
She looks younger than Mabel. Another wagon came late last 
night.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am glad the spell zs broken. Where is 
John?” 

“Gone to New York. They sent for him the day you left. 
He will be home to-morrow. Oh! have you had your tea?” 

The little ripple in the quiet tide of our lives had died upon 
its surface. It was not until I awoke in the middle of the night 
that my thoughts reverted to the next house. Some one was 
moving restlessly to and fro in the room adjoining mine; the de- 
spairing tones of one youthful voice and the tender replies of an- 
other were distinctly audible in the profound stillness. I was 
too tired and sleepy to speculate long, but hand-in-hand with the 
consciousness that we had neighbors at last came the assurance 
that they needed help and comfort of some kind; that however 
young they might be, “the trail of the serpent ” had marred their 
Eden. I fell into confused dreams, during which I was present, 
in some unaccountable manner, at all sorts of tragedies in the 
next room, and from which I was only roused by the sharp click 
of a gate-latch. “John, of course!” was my first thought as I 
sprang to the window. But, no. A pale and slender young 
fellow was leaning over the next gate, fastening the stiff bolt. 
He was very young and very sad-looking, and he walked away, 
when he had accomplished his aim, with a weary, heavy step 
that fell on my heart. It was six o’clock, and I went on with my 
toilet, while sounds of awaking life began to make themselves 
evident through the rooms; but I could not get rid of the idea 
that there was keen suffering very near us. It quite dulled the 
lovely sunshiny morning, as it always must to those who have 
suffered themselves and are the better for it. The tie of brother- 
hood is never loosened by the chastening hand of God. 

But, again, the claims of my own sufficed to exclude kindly 
fancies. There was a great deal to do which met me at the 
very threshold of my room, and there was a telegram from John 
on the breakfast-table. “Home on Saturday” it said; and this 
was Wednesday, and I needed him for consultation over matters 
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| must attend to at once. Altogether I pushed aside my mid- 
night revelations, my dreams, and my pale ghost of youth in the 
dawning, only to take a hurried, wistful glance at them when an 
occasional remark from one of the girls proved their interest had 
received the added impulse of a discovery of some sort. John 
came home on Saturday at noon, and we opened our budget to 
him. 

“She is such a pretty little thing, John, and they seem so 
fond of each other,” said Mabel when we had reached the next 
house in our journalizing. ‘“ But she is awfully shabby. I think 
she hates to be seen. Isn’t it too bad we can’t be neighbors 
after all?” 

“Why not?” questioned our lord and master serenely. 
“Mother, haven’t you called on them?” 

“No, not yet. They seem so shy.” 

“ And well they might seem shy!” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“What were you thinking of—all of you? Where are your 
country manners to allow two poor young strangers to struggle 
through the horrors of such a home-coming? I am ashamed of 
you!” 

“O John, everything is so different here. One does not know 
what to think of people,” remonstrated Bessie. 

“Nonsense!” cried John, the straightforward. “J never found 
them anything but men and women, whether you added saint or 
sinner. And how on earth are you to find out what you ought 
to think, shut away from them like royal mummies?” 

“There she is now!” broke in Mabel, who faced the window. 
John looked over his shoulder, rose, walked straight to it, and 
gave a low whistle of surprise. We looked at him in very much 
the same state. : 

“Why, mother,” he said, “ that’s Palgrave’s daughter. Don’t 
you remember her on Fanshawe Street?” 

“ And her blue silk and white feather!” cried Mabel. 

“And her lazy little ways with those boy-beaux of hers,” 
cried Bessie. ‘ I wonder if she has married one of them ?” 

“No; I remember him now,” I said, enlightened as the others. 
“That is her brother. He used to be in the store, John. But 
where are the others?” 

_ John had returned to his easy-chair. He changed the sub- 
ject: “Mother—just while I think of it—Thompson, Reynolds 
& Co. would like you to send down that tin box of papers 
when their boy comes up to-night. And you had better take 
4 list of the papers. Where is it? It 7s curious you did not 
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recognize poor little Sweetbrier, Mabel. That is what the fel- 
lows used to call her down there. I never knew her, but I used 
to hear them talking, and they said she was sharp enough 
when it was necessary, for all her wild-rose prettiness and lazy, 
careless way. I remember now the father came to some kind 
of grief. Never was much of a man, anyhow. Mother, here! 
What does this mean?” And we left our gossiping idleness for 
the time, while I explained, sorted out, and numbered the papers 
John had before him. When he had finished we were alone. 

“ Palgrave’s daughter!” he exclaimed softly, leaning back in 
his chair and slowly shuffling his memoranda like a pack of 
cards. ‘“ Mother, the old man is a specimen of total depravity, 
they say—brought his family into all sorts of straits, and got 
himself into prison somewhere. May be it is as well you and the 
girls have not called?”” He looked at me with a question lurk. 
ing in his brown eyes which the words did not express. 

“T am very glad we found out something about them before 
we called,” | answered. “It might have been awkward. But 1 
think I had better go in this afternoon.” 

“ That is a good mother!” he assented heartily. “ Poor lit- 
tle thing! she looks a very wilted blossom now.” 

She did indeed. While I was getting ready to make my 
call, and waiting on the little porch before the dumb brown 
door, a vision of two years ago was very vividly present to 
me. We had then made harmless little jokes among ourselves 
on the pretty girl who passed and repassed the house half 
a dozen times in each day, brave with ribbons and cheap yet 
tasteful adornings, fresh, child-like, whimsical, as any one could 
see, and the “ adored object” of some half-dozen callow youths. 
There had never been anything about her to object to, and we 
only knew of her as the daughter of the druggist on the next 
corner, just come home from school and enjoying her girlish 
triumphs as any light-hearted girl has a right. But now! 
She opened the door herself. She was pale and thin, with 
heavy shadows under her shy, sweet, sad eyes, that looked half 
frightened at her sorrowful experience of a life she had believ- 
ed so different. Her dress was worn and faded, but she had 
made it neat as far as her poor means allowed, and she had add- 
ed a touch of bravery in ribbons—pretty, richly-tinted, care- 
fully-cleaned ribbons, tied at her throat and on her soft hair in 
the old cunning bows we used to think she had such a knack for 
making. She looked a little startled, and a shade of color flared 
into her cheeks when she saw_ who had rung the bell. 
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“T am your next-door neighbor, my dear,” I said, directly 
and cordially, for there was something in her face that warranted 
it. “I thought perhaps you might be so far settled down as 
to feel a little lonely this afternoon, and not quite averse to a 
strange face, so I came in.” 

She opened the door with a quick, eager touch of welcome 
succeeding her embarrassed first inspection. “She is used to 
unwelcome guests,” I thought, “and has learned to try, ineffec- 
tually, to guard her poor, desecrated hearth.” 

“Tam very glad,” she said, holding out a slender hand and 
brightening into a smile as girlishly pretty as any face of 
seventeen ever wore. “I think I was lonely, but I hardly have 
time to feel anything. We are not very much at home yet.” 
There was a sudden falling of her voice on the last sentence, and 
a darkening of her bright look, as she led the way into the par- 
lor; but she struggled with both bravely and did her best to 
seem unconscious of the bare and forlorn room. There was no 
carpet and no curtains, two old and faded sofas of one style, 
three old and worn chairs of another, and a shabby table with a 
shabby cover, strewn with books, an old portfolio, a handsome 
old silver inkstand, and some closely-written papers. 

“We have to use this room constantly,” she said, “as we 
must keep a fire here for my mother’s room over it. If you don’t 
mind—if you please’’—hesitating, and then suddenly pulling 
herself together again in the way I had noticed before and 
seriously doing what she had to do—* mother is never able to 
see any visitors. I am rea/ly ‘the person of the house.’ And J 
am very glad to see you,” with a little questioning look. 

“Tam Mrs. Byrne, my dear. We have lived here for more 
than a year and like the place very much. Our only objection 
was this empty house, and now that is removed. I hope you 
will like it well enough to stay with us as neighbors.” 

“Yes,” was all she answered—a quiet little “ yes” that meant 
volumes. It was rather a curious visit, I thought afterwards. 
She certainly seemed glad to see me, and did not want me to 
shorten the call, but she was not quite at her ease and we had 
Some difficulty in “ making talk.” All the time of my stay there 
was not a sound or so much as a movement in any part of the 
house. All was as silent and, I could not but feel, as empty as 
a grave, 

“Now, you must be very sociable and come in to us very 
often,” I said as I made my adieux. “My girls are older than 
you, but they are very lively and fond of company. It will make 
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it pleasanter for you to have friends at hand, as you say you 
cannot leave your mother.” 

“Yes,” she said again—that quiet, not-to-be-gainsaid, but 
very unaffirmative “yes.” I felt she would not come, although 
at the last, when I gave her my hand, she held it warmly fora 
moment, and then, quite impulsively, all gracefully and tenderly, 
raised herself on the tips of her toes and kissed me on the cheek. 
It was a shy, entreating, daring little caress. She blushed over 
it, but looked me full in the eyes Silently, and I knew she was 
holding back tears. I was never more moved. Through what 
fierce storms the little wild rose must have passed to be so torn 
loose from all shelter and support, so beaten down under sun- 
shine, so fluttering and wasted! Yet how sweet it was and how 
lovely still! I went home quite in love with this blossom, and 
poured out my whole treasure of enthusiasm for—John! Yes, I 
did. My son is certainly easier to confide in than my daughters, 
and easier to get on with, although many people think him less 
“sensible.” He listened quietly to all I said and made no re. 
mark of any moment, but he did not forget it. 

I was right in my conjecture as to her not coming to see us. 
She never came. But I saw her quite often after a little. She 
was alone in the house with her mother from early dawn until 
dusk, and any little errands or outside calls she was forced to 
attend to herself. We used to meet on the pavement and hold 
interviews over the fences, back and front. She was very bright 
usually, and strove so earnestly to hide all the miseries in the 
background that I could only help her by accepting the view 
she set forth for my inspection. I never saw a braver spirit, a 
more determined fight against adversity. She grew paler and 
thinner day by day, shabbier and shabbier, and the light in her 
great eyes was pitiable, it was so despairing. No one ever came 
to see them, nothing was ever sent to them. Then there com- 
menced each night a noise of tacking, which continued until the 
dawn was close upon the darkest hour. At first we were quite 
delighted with it. “Some one has come to their aid and given 
them some comforts !”” Mabel exclaimed the first evening. “They 
are putting down a carpet.” But no, it could not be that, we 
found. It went on and on and on, until, thinking of what was be- 
hind it and the shadow over all, it awoke dismal fancies of coffin- 
making and sepulchre-hewing. One night John came into my 
room, looking more worn and anxious than I had seen him for 
years. It was about nine o’clock, and the tacking had just 
commenced. We had located it some time before in the 
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third story front, next to John’s room, which was just over 
mine. 

“ Mother,” he said, coming up to my writing-table and be- 
ginning at once to move its many trifles restlessly to and fro— 
“mother, I can’t stand this any longer. I believe they are starv- 
ing to death in there. Have you seen her lately ?”’ 

“ Why, no!” I answered, stopping to count—“ no, not since 
day before yesterday, and then only at the window.” 

“Well, [ have. I saw her to-night. I—I stopped there. She 
opened the door, and she looked so wan and ghastly I ‘could 
only just make some foolish excuse—I believe I said you sent 
me, mother—and come away again. It is dreadful! I walked 
in with the brother this morning—he was a little late, he said— 
and he has just that bloodless look, like a wax figure, I remem- 
ber in the face of a man I saw once. They said 4e was starving 
when they found him and brought him to the hospital.” I could 
not speak. Thought was too busy. I believed John was right, 
for some fear of the kind had been busy within me during many 
days, and I had racked my brain in the vain endeavor to offer 
them “a good square meal” without wounding that wonder- 
fully sensitive pride, that brave reserve which would not com- 
plain. 

“What are we to do?” I asked my son. 

“You will have to go in and ask them,” he said steadily, 
looking me gravely and even commandingly in the eyes with 
his father’s dear brown eyes. “Mother, there comes a time 
when we must risk being disagreeable. Those poor young 
things have striven to face the inevitable and deceive even it, if 
possible. They cannot exist without help of some kind, and they 
must submit to it.” 

“Very well,” I said quietly. I must say I like it when 
John takes me out of my own hands and makes himself respon- 
sible for me. I have been a lone woman for twenty years, and 
have done well for myself, but I do wot like it. A lord and mas- 
ter is necessary to my happiness, since freedom brings two cares 
to every privilege. 

“T have been afraid of this very thing,” I went on, as he set- 
tled himself at his ease to consult with me; “and all that I could 
do in the way of fruits and fancy, nourishing dishes sent to the 
mother I have done as often as I could. But you know I dare 
not—what is that ?”’ 

It was a cry from next door. The tacking had ceased, I now 
remembered, soon after John came in, and there had been steps 
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in the next room. Hardly had the cry died away when our 
bell rang violently. John was off like the flash of a gun, and I 
hurried after him to the head of the stairs. A breathless and 
agitated voice came floating to me, and then John’s voice: 

“ Mother, you are wanted at once! Don’t stop for anything.” 

I ran down instantly and out into the porch. John seized 
my hand and went with me into the next house. “It is the 
mother,” he whispered. “He thinks she is dead. Don’t be 
frightened! I will wait here.” 

Hé had led me to the top of the stairs, dimly lighted by the 
lamp burning in the front room on the second floor. I went in 
at once. 

It was a large, white, bare room, without carpet, without 
curtains, without chairs. A bed stood in the centre of it, and 
there was achest of drawers, old and black, between the win- 
dows. Not another thing! 

Except the motionless, emaciated, gray-haired figure on the 
bed, the white, rigid, despairing creature kneeling beside it, and 
the poor young fellow vainly trying to raise her in his trem- 
bling arms. 

I went over to her side and spoke to her in my usual voice 
as much as possible : 

“My dear, you must move, if you please. Let me get to your 
mother to bring her to. She has fainted.” 

She gave a wild cry and sprang to her feet. ‘Cam you do 
anything? Does she live? O mother, mother! I have killed 
her.” 

“Indeed you have done no such thing!” I said decisively; 
for, whether her mother lived or died, I knew the poor dear was 
innocent of any share in her fate. “ Just take your sister away, 
will you, please? John, call the girls and bring me some brandy. 
And have you any sal-volatile or camphor at hand ?” 

“We have nothing,” answered the boy (he was not more 
than eighteen) in a dull, hopeless, passionless way that almost 
sickened me, it revealed such depths of misery. He had taken 
his sister in his arms in the window-seat, and they sat, two for- 
lorn images of utter despair, neither moving nor speaking, al- 
though at intervals a strong, convulsive shudder shook her 
slender frame. My girls came in and John went for the doctor. 
We did all that we could, and I was soon convinced the poor 
lady was not dead, but it was something more than a fainting- 
spell. .The doctor, arriving, at once pronounced it stupor result- 
ing from some narcotic. 
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“What has she taken?” he asked, looking round on the 
waiting group. 

“ Maddie?” questioned the boy. 

“IT gave her some coffee. There was—nothing else,’’ an- 
swered the girl. 

“Coffee! Impossible! What was in it? How was it made? 
You must tell me the exact truth, or I cannot save her.” 

“There was nothing in it. I poured the water on it from the 
hydrant, and I got the sugar at the store. We had no milk. 
Oh! I know it was coffee,” she cried out with a sudden terrible 
earnestness. “I made it myself, and I pounded every grain al- 
most separately, because I wanted it to be nice.” 

“ Pounded!” exclaimed the doctor, with evident satisfaction. 
“Get me what you pounded it in.” 

She went into the next room and brought him a small and 
dingy-looking mortar and pestle, evidently a relic of the drug- 
gist father. 

“This has been used in the preparation of some narcotic 
drug,” said the doctor after a moment’s inspection. “I had a 
case of the same kind once before. I think we can pull through 
now. Just clear the room, my dear madam, of all who cannot 
help us. There is no time to lose.” 

There was none lost. Mabel and Bessie were admirable as- 
sistants, while John carried off the brother and sister to the par- 
lor below. After a long, long time we saw the poor lady re- 
stored to her best estate—and poor enough it was—the doctor 
went home, and I prepared to spend the rest of the night with 
her. Bessie, too, remained, but Mabel went down to the wait- 
ing trio, relieved their fears,and took poor Maddie in to sleep 
with her. When I went home at nine o’clock the next morning 

"she was stillin bed. She had broken down at last, and lay, weak 
and helpless, among the pillows hardly whiter than her deli- 
cate face. 

“Your mother is quite comfortable, my dear,” I said, kissing 
her. “It gave you a great shock and you must take time to 
rally. We will nurse you both.” 

She smiled faintly and tried in vain to utter thanks with 
trembling lips. I went away at once and left her to quiet rest. 
That evening I was sitting alone with her when suddenly she 
began to cry—not loudly nor hysterically, but in a pitiful way 
that wrung my heart. 

“What is it, dear child?” I asked her, getting my ‘arms 
around her and gathering her close to me, she seemed so alone 
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and so helpless. “ There, there! Tell me what distresses you, 
The worst is over for you, I am sure.” 

“Qh! please, please tell me if I was wrong? I thought it was 
right—not to tell—not to complain—and so did Robert. It was 
nobody’s fault but—but father’s.” Her voice sank, and she cov- 
ered her face and shrank away from me at the last word. I was 
glad the time had come so soon for her to open her heart, and I 
drew her closer to me and kissed her pretty forehead under its 
soft rings of hair. 

“You have been a brave, good child; you have both done 
nobly. But the time has come for you to rest a little while on 
the kindness of those who are glad to help you. You must not 
be selfish and forbid the blessedness of helping to those who 
have known what care and sorrow is. We know. We have 
been very, very poor in our lives.” 

“Have you?” she asked eagerly, looking up at me. “As 
poor as we are? Were you ever—hungry ?” 

Oh! the unutterable meaning of that question; the horror 
in her young eyes, the quiver of her young lips! And this had 
been going on under our very roof! 

“My poor, poor child!” was all I could say, answering the 
revelation, not the question. 

“Tt was very, very terrible!” she said softly. “And poor 
Robert! And poor mother, too! But it was not quite so bad 
for her, and she did not know it all until we took the chairs out 
of her room—to sell, you know,” seeing my look*of wonder. _ 

“Tell me all about it,” I said, making myself comfortable . 
with a pillow and a shawl. “It will do you good to talk it all 
over once, and then forget it as much as you can. When did it 
begin? Two years ago you were very well off, I think. We 
lived on Fanshawe Street then, and I used to see you very 
often.” 

“Oh! did you? Oh! what a silly, silly, happy little goose I 
was.” 

She was so weak and nervous she broke down again at the 
memory of her former self. But I knew it would do her good. 
Presently she began to talk quite naturally and almost cheerfully. 

“Tam glad you used to see me then. I wasasilly little thing, 
and that made it harder for me when everything changed so. But 
even the silliness was not all my fault. No one taught me any 
better, and I did not know about—about father. He used to 
—drink. Mother kept me away at school as much as she could, 
and I had never been at home long enough to find out anything 
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until that summer. I used to wonder why Robert was so sad. 
Hehad been home a year and saw it for himself. I thought I 
was just going to have a good time all my life, like the holidays 
had always been; but it only lasted a few months. Then the 
dreadful trouble came.” 

She paused, as if to think over the best way of telling it—not 
to hide or excuse it, I was sure, but so that I might understand 
it as it was. 

“T had had a little glimpse of something sad. I had seen fa- 
ther once or twice when he was so strange, but neither mother 
nor Robert said anything, and I tried not to believe it. But one 
night he was brought home all cut and bleeding, and not know- 
ing anything he said, and saying such dreadful things. After that 
I never knew what it was to be happy. It seemed to me the 
very sunlight changed color! And then, before very long, they 
seized the store, and father was taken to prison for something 
about ‘ false pretences ’—I never could understand it—and mo- 
ther had a stroke of some kind, and there was only Robert and 
I to do everything. And we were so young and so foolish+”’ 

She looked at me with pleading eyes. 

“ And what did you do?” I asked. 

“Tt was a year ago. There was nothing—not one cent. We 
sent for my uncles—mother’s brothers. Father has no relatives. 
They live a long way from here, and they are not very well off, so 
only one of them came. He was a stranger to us, and of course 
he did not care for Robert and me, but he tried to be kind. He 
said if we would go home with him he would do the best he 
could for us. Robert could go on a farm and I could help 
about the house for a while. But he told us we must first pro- 
mise him never, zever to have anything to do with father. He 
would not be disgraced by any jail-bird claiming kin with him, 
and if we went it must be so understood. We could not pro- 
mise. For, after all, he was father, and he was always fond of 
us, poor fellow! Robert said he would never give him up that 
way, and, of course, I said so too. It seemed dreadful. And 
mother—you know mother had nothing to say?” 

I did indeed know it. Their poor mother, still a young wo- 
man as to years, was helplessly imbecile and crippled. She had 
not even known the change of nurses during the last few hours. 

“Then uncle went away angry. He gave mother ten dollars, 
and that was all we had. Robert tried to get work, but he never 
had any success worth counting. We had to leave the house on 
Fanshawe Street, and we went into rooms away up town. We 
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sold the furniture little by little, and our clothes, and the best of 
the books, and things got worse and worse. One day old Mr. 
Trexle came to see us—he used to know my grandfather—and 
offered us this house rent free. He did not behave as though he 
was doing us a kindness, but I think now he must have been real 
good. He pretended it was a house going to ruin because he 
could not rent it, and asked us to just take care of it for him. 
We have never seen him since, and when we came we found it 
so nice. We had scarcely anything to put in it, but oh! it was so 
nice not to have to think of the awful rent. It was such a rest at 
first! But still things grew worse and worse. Robert could not 
do some work Mr. Trexle got for him, because he was not strong 
enough, and he could only get some light jobs at a notion-store 
to do at home. So he walked about all day, looking for a place, 
and then came home and made the boxes and wall-pockets at 
night, and I helped him when I could. At last—that day, you 
know—we had only ten cents to our name, and nothing in the 
house but bread—one loaf. Mother cried for some coffee, and I 
could sot bear it. I went down to the store and bought a quar- 
ter of a pound and a little sugar, and I was ashamed to ask them 
to grind it, it was so little. I pounded it up in the old mortar 
we never could sell because it was broken, and mother drank it 
and said it was so good. When she went to sleep I was so glad! 
I never thought there was anything wrong about the sleep until 
{ went in to look at her before I commenced to help Robert with 
the boxes he had brought home. You know all the rest. It 
seems a long way off to me; and it was only yesterday!” 

“ Only yesterday,” I said, “ but over for ever, I think. Now 
lie down and take a good rest. Robert is with your mother. 
He has been at home all day, you know.” 

I slipped away from her and sat down in my own room to 
think. Quietly and simply she had told her heroic tale of patient 
suffering, but I could fill in the outlines. Those days and nights 
of wearing, enforced idleness; the failing mother, fretting, she 
knew not why, and unconsciously adding pang to pang in those 
poor young hearts; the slowly-dismantled home; the never-end- 
ing repression of every youthful fancy—what a long agony it had 
been! Poor Sweetbrier! Surely the pruning had stripped her 
of her thorns as well as her blossoms, and the rugged uprooting 
had been the forerunner of a rare transplanting. The silliness, 
the pettishness, the whimsical caprice were all gone, and in their 
stead a-patient sweetness, an unselfish self-denial, an unquestion- 
ing submission! I had to find John and tell him all about it. 
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“Old Trexle!”’ he exclaimed suddenly, after we had talked it 
over. “Now, who would have suspected him of such delicate 
generosity? That's the reason he never comes for his rent any 
more. Don’t you remember, mother, the queer little notes he 
has sent us several times, making some excuse for having it sent 
tohim? He has been keeping out of their way. I will look him 
up to-morrow and see if we can’t hit on something for Robert 
between us. And he can tell us all about the father, I have no 
doubt. Dear little thing! How we used to laugh at her down 
on Fanshawe Street!” 

“T declare it will be a lesson to me all my life,” I said. 
“And I ought to be ashamed to be learning it now, too. The 
discipline of life is a wonderful artist, isn’t it? It hews the an- 
gel out of most unpromising material under our very eyes.” 

“The discipline of life in this case was but the tool in the 
Master’s hand, mother,” said John, turning from me and walking 
over to the window. “I shall never forget that night-watch 
with them, poor things! They were all in all to each other in 
their sorrow, and quite forgot me. That worn old prayer-book 
of hers could tell us where they got the strength for their silent, 
patient endurance.” 

He was very much moved and went hastily away into the 
quiet of the summer night. I sat in the dusk and dreamed. 

He did “look up” Mr. Trexle the next day, and very reluc- 
tantly the odd old man admitted his kindly care for the daughter 
of his old friend and her children. When he had once admitted 
it, however, he quite warmed to the subject, and told of Robert’s 
modest pride, his unflinching honesty, his undaunted determina- 
tion from the first to make good at all sacrifices his father’s 
errors. John has a way with him people cannot resist, and he 
found a situation as clerk for the boy. before the week was out. 
Maddie had gone back to her household cares quite refreshed 
and in a fair way for building up her shattered health. Youth 
needs only hope and love as tonics, when it is youth unspoiled 
by an evil world. 

After that things went on very fairly well with our next 
neighbors. They were as economical a pair as ever “set up 
house,” for they had had a sharp and bitter lesson. With some 
one to help and talk over things Maddie developed a taste for 
house furnishing and decoration that worked wonders with 
trifles, and all her wild-rose sweetness and beauty came back to 
her. She never mentioned her father, but as the time drew near 
for his release we saw a change in her that was not at all a sad 
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one. She was quieter, perhaps, but stronger and more tender, 
I asked John one day what he thought they would do with him 
when he came out. 

“Take him home and make much of him,” said John prompt. 
ly. “She will hide all his past with her love, and any one who 
tries to put it aside for a cruel glance beyond will find the 
Sweetbrier’s thorns are not all gone. She is as true as steel and 
as good as bread.” 

It was as John said. One evening Maddie came in quietly, 
as she often did. 

“Mrs. Byrne,” she said as naturally as possible, “I thought 
you might like to know that father has come home. He is very 
glad to be with us.” 

“And you are glad to have him,” I said in the same tone, 
“ How is your mother?” 

“ Quite happy and very comfortable. Father knows how to 
amuse her and to interest her. I think she knew him at once.” 

Whether she did that or not, she soon placed him in his 
rightful niche and was never so pleased and content as when he 
was with her. It suited very well in all respects. He was not 
strong, and he shrank from the world and its contact. He de- 
voted himself to her and to his pen, and, in a quiet way, proved 
most helpful to his good children. We saw more of him than 
did any one else, and we liked him very much as time slipped on. 

By the time John brought /zs Maddie to me in the fit ending 
of our little romance we had come to live as one family with the 
people of the next house. 

Now, I have told my simple story with a purpose, of course. 
It is so simple, so uneventful, so unvarnished, it needs some ex- 
cuse in the shape of a moral. The other day I overheard the 
young people of a friend’s house making merry over the myste- 
rious “ goings-on” at the house across the way. They told of the 
gradual change in its general aspect, of the altered routine of 
the day, of the removal, piece by piece, of the furniture, etc., etc. 

“ Why, they used to live in swell style,” said one of the boys. 
“Had a colored servant-man, went out to drive with a double 
team, and the girls dressed like flowers in May.” 

“And what has happened to change all this?” I asked. 

“Oh! we don’t know. They are strangers to us—only came 
a few months ago. We don’t even know their names.” 

‘Some ‘adventurers,” said my friend coldly. “Children, I 
wish you would not watch the people around us. It is so vul- 
gar!” 
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“Mamma,” said one of the girls, “I feel real sorry for them. 
That youngest one looks so sad.” 

“Nonsense! People like that are used to it, no doubt. No 
one knows anything about them. And she is quite too young to 
feel anything much. She cannot be more than sixteen.” 

I thought of our Maddie and her lesson at sixteen. My 
friend’s words jarred on me. I could say nothing, for I knew no- 
thing. But when I came away | looked earnestly at the house 
across the way. It looked dirty and neglected. There was the 
shadowy outline of a bowed head and a moving hand on the 
linen blind of an upstairs room. I thought of the tacking, tack- 
ing, tacking that had once stood between three people and 
death—only that. Was there here a Sweetbrier losing its 
thorns? ora lily taking a stain on its pure petals never to be 
eflaced? Ah! who could tell me? Whocould unveil the possi- 
ble tragedies within those walls? Who can ever be sure of the 
life beating out the slow days in the next house? How dare we 
echo with a laugh what may be the rattle of an endless death ! 





THE MONKS AND NUNS AT THE “ REFORMATION.” 


A CLOSE study of the Benedictine Rule of Life will enable 
the Catholic reader to realize what an impulse the worship of 
God received from the extension of the monastic houses in Eng- 
land ; yet the unscrupulous calumniators of those “ heaven-born” 
institutions assure posterity that they “ were the produce of the 
dark and barbarous ages preceding the Reformation.” 

I here propose to lay before the reader a brief account of the 
real history of the monks and nuns who were driven upon the 
world by Henry VIII. and his successors. 

The prioresses of some particular convents received a pen- 
sion of one hundred shillings per annum. This allowance did not 
continue long, for the high officials in the reign of Edward VI. 
were thoroughly dishonest, and it became dangerous for the 
pensioned monks or nuns to complain of not having received 
their moneys at the stated period. The pensions were supposed 
to be paid by the treasurer of the Court of Augmentation ; but 
it happened that the treasurers and their confidential secretaries 
were not unfrequently defaulters to a large amount. The monks 
were paid more regularly than the nuns, for some of them 
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“spoke boldly for the fulfilment of their claims.” Many of the 
nuns were old, timid, and dreaded to approach the insolent 
officials of Somerset's council or to complain of their griey. 
ances. So they quickly disappeared from London and wan. 
dered through the country in utter wretchedness. 

The pension stipulated for certain classes of the monks and 
nuns was subsequently withdrawn by the Protector Somerset, 
and again by Queen Elizabeth, who rarely evinced any sympa. 
thy for the religious of her own sex. The sum awarded for the 
aged nuns was so scant that, in the words of Pomeroy, “ it would 
scarcely sustain life for a short time.” Three of the nuns in one 
district received back their pensions through the intercession of 
Lord Leicester, to whom they were related. Horne, Bishop of 
Winchester ; Pilkington, of the see of Durham ; Aylmer, Bishop 
of London ; and Grindall, Archbishop of Canterbury (1576), were 
merciless in their persecution of nuns, many of whom were from 
seventy to ninety years old, some blind and others paralyzed 
from cold and want of warm clothing. A number of those 
ladies had good fortunes, which they spent in the relief of or- 
phans, in succoring old age, in attending the sick, in protecting 
young maidens from the snares of the licentious, and in redeeming 
poor debtors, who in'those times were cruelly used by the Lom- 
bard Shylocks who were “scenting out the pound of flesh” 
without mercy or pity. At a later period Archbishops Whit- 
gift and Hutton were the unmanly persecutors of the few monks 
and nuns that remained. The last monk who received the pen- 
sion died blind in the reign of James I. Paul Whittington—for 
such was his name—had reached his ninety-sixth year a few days 
before his death. He was once honored as an eminent Greek 
and Hebrew scholar. He died in great poverty near Bury St. 
Edmunds. He was possessed of a marvellous memory ; in his old 
age he received visits from Shakspere, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Walter Raleigh, and the members of the Story-Telling Clubs, 
who were delighted with his anecdotes, ranging down from the 
accession of the Tudor dynasty. 

Many of the nuns died from starvation and cold in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; they were to be seen wandering along the roads in 
the rural districts where they had once been the hope and com- 
fort of the peasant classes. The new clergy denounced them, 
and too many of the ungrateful people scoffed at them. There 
were, however, a few honest and humane persons who sympa- 
thized with their sufferings and “divided with them their last 
cake of bread.” The populace of London acted ‘in a cruel man- 
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ner to those poor ladies who had done so much for the rising 
generation. In London the presence of the Sisterhoods of the 
Cross did immense service for the poorer class of females in the 
overcrowded districts, where, in the times of pestilence, they 
acted both as physicians and nurses. The hospitals for children 
originated with the nuns, and foreign princesses and ladies of 
rank, youth, and beauty retired from the world to act as nurses 
to poor sickly children. There were many such women as 
Cecilia Varmey, once the glory and the pride of Somersetshire, 
who were hunted down by those persons styled “ Reformers of 
Christianity.” 

Again I refer to contemporary evidence in order to meet the 
untruthful assertions of writers who are called “historians,” 
but have evidently written for the book-market of their time. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, who was a contemporary of the disbanded 
monks and nuns, has drawn a striking picture of their labors 
during the plague and thé sweating sickness, which brought 
such a train of terror to King Henry and his courtiers. Wyatt 
relates that every convent and monastery in and near London 
contained an infirmary, or hospital, well arranged in all its “ nec- 
essaries”’ to combat with disease and soothe the sufferings of 
its victims. There were a large number of beds for men, women, 
and children; the nuns “taking charge” of the women, girls, 
and little children, so many of whom died in great agony of 
the plague. At the approach of the dreadful sweating sickness 
Henry VIII. and his court fled from London. The divorce of 
Queen Katharine was laid aside; the king commanded his con- 
fessor “to be near at hand”’; the courtiers looked grave and 
were to be seen in the royal chapel on bended knees; a general 
terror seized on all classes, and every one possessed of any 
means retired to some remote part of the country; all business 
was suspended; but the church doors were thrown open day and 
night for prayer ; the fallen, the debased, and those who had led a 
life of wickedness responded to the warning voice “from on 
high” ; they entered the churches and cried out for a confessor, 
who was quickly at hand with words of comfort to welcome 
back the stray sheep to the old fold of the Good Shepherd. The 
lamentations of the young widows and their little orphans were 
to be heard at every corner. The monks and nuns. were fearless 
and busy in attending the sufferers, whose dreadful agonies last- 
ed some fifteen hours before their dissolution. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, in a letter to Lord Leonard Gray, has 
placed on record his opinion as to the merits of the London hos- 
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pitals under the management of monks and nuns during a dread- 
ful plague which carried off nearly five thousand six hundred 
people in London in the space of three days. “On one morn- 
ing,” writes Dr. Logario, “the monks and nuns buried eight 
hundred people, nearly all women and children.” Thomas 
Wyatt, like Logario, was “an eye-witness,” being in search of a 
friend who died at one of the monastic houses. Wyatt wrote of 
a visit he had paid on “one dreadful night” to the hospital of 
the Crutchet, or Crossed, Friars. He was attended through the 
place, filled with the groans of the dying, by two friars bearing 
iron crosses in their hands, and with the badge of their order—a 
cross of red cloth—on their gray garments. The courtly Wyatt 
lapsed into a reflective mood and asked one of the fathers if they 
did not fear death in such a pestilential place. “No,” replied 
Father Antony, “ decause our mission is from heaven to rescue poor 
souls from Satan and his devils, who are roving about in the form of 
men and women.” “ Have any of your community died of this 
dreadful sickness?” inquired Wyatt. “Not one,” replied Fa- 
ther Gabriel, who immediately afterwards was called to the bed- 
side of an outlaw, whose last moments were so edifying that the 
good father shed tears. The thoughtless young courtier stood 
awe-stricken when he beheld, as he relates, “ the last rites minis- 
tered to men and women about to die.” He remembered the 
scenes of that night as long as he existed, and especially the 
gentle persuasion the fathers used to win back to religion those 
terribly wild characters who, sometimes weary of a wicked life, 
sought spiritual comfort frém the good fathers when on the 
brink of dissolution. 

Thorndale describes the young mothers and their little chil- 
dren dying of the plague, and the various modes of comfort 
offered to them by the nuns. “QOne woman,” says Carlo Loga- 
rio, “ became frantic when she beheld her fine boy of twelve years 
old expire of the plague. Sister Teresa ‘told her to be comfort- 
ed, for her boy was gone to heaven.’ ‘Then,’ said the afflicted 
mother, ‘I will follow him.” Laying her head upon the shoul- 
der of the heroic nun, she kissed the cross and expired.” “I wit- 
nessed many such scenes,” writes Dr. Francis. 

During the plague the monks visited woods and forests in 
search of outlaws and robbers who were attacked with this 
dreadful pestilence, and gave them spiritual comfort in their last 
hours. It is only fair to state that the king and Lord Crumwell 
heartily approved of those missions amongst the fallen. 

A few words now as to King Henry and Crumwell, and their 
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demeanor during the plague. Anunusual terror at this dreadful 
visitation pervaded even the foul atmosphere of a court where 
Lords Suffolk and Clinton were taking part in the royal amuse- 
ments ; they were all frightened into a temporary abstention from 
evil. King Henry humbled himself to the dust, and wadked tn his 
bare feet for an entire day by way of penance, for which his physician 
remonstrated, fearing bad consequences to the health of his royal 
patient. Lord Crumwell exceeded the penitential observances 
of his royal master dy washing the feet of six malefactors, who 
were brought into the king’s presence with a rope around the neck 
of each; and the monarch addressed them in these words: “ I 
am informed by your confessors that you are all heartily sorry 
for your evil mode of life. As your earthly ruler I now forgive 
you. This act of mercy is for the honor and the glory of God.” 
So the men went their way in peace, but soon found that their 
wives and children had all died of the plague. When the plague 
disappeared Henry Tudor was himself again, illustrating the 
truth of the more veracious than polished sarcasm— 


“When the devil fell sick, the devil a saint would be; 
When the devil got well, the devil a saint was he.” 


How differently Queen Elizabeth and the “clergy of her crea- 
tion” acted towards the multitude in times of pestilence and 
famine ! 

In the face of contemporary evidence, records, and State 
Papers of the times Mr. Froude alleges “that the monasteries 
and convents in the days of their prosperity did little for the indt- 
gent ; they hag few hospitals, no relief for the sick or decrepit. This 
state of things was particularly felt in London.” Yet London was 
the source of the boundless charity of the far-famed religious 
orders of England. 

The plunder of the revenues which humane and charitable 
Catholics had provided for the one hundred and ten hospitals was 
the most heartless of all King Henry’s evil deeds.* Yet an his- 
torian of the nineteenth century has had the evil courage and 
worse taste to enter upon a defence of the actions of this cruel 
and reckless being, at the mention of whose name humanity 
shudders. 


It is a pleasing task to acknowledge that the religious orders 


*In the second volume of the Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty the reader will 
find, commencing at p. 391, the correct details of how far Archbishop Cranmer and his family 


profited by the plunder of those hospitals which were the real heritage of the sick, the destitute, 
and the unfortunate jin the race of life, 
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of the olden times—commonly called “the dark ages ”"—have 
been ably defended from the calumny and falsehoods of Puritan 
writers by members of the Anglican Church, who adopt the 
Christian maxim of the late distinguished author of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury—Dean Hook, so often quoted in my his- 
torical works: “ The detection of a lie is the triumph of truth.” So 
wrote Dean Hook. 

A Calvinist author of the present day, who differs from his 
party as to the merits of the monastic institutions of the olden 
times, thus writes: 


“The monastic bodies have undoubtedly done good in the Past, and in 
them for centuries the fire, the incense, of literature was kept alive, 
which elsewhere was almost entirely extinguished; without those vene- 
rable institutions a thick darkness would have covered the world; the 
works of ancient learning would have been lost; science would have suf- 
fered a total eclipse, and civilization would have declined. The monastic 
houses afforded refuge and succor to the poor and the unfortunate of all 
nations and of all creeds ; they exercised the amiable duties of hospitality on 
a large scale; they preached and practised charity to their neighbors and 
held up a purer and a higher standard of life; in fact, they have shown at 
times rare examples of piety and good works; yet, in the name of reform 
and of equity, they have been struck down and their property handed over to 
the minions of the crown—to courtesans and to profligate courtiers.” 


There is a mysterious grandeur in connection with Catho- 
licity that at once arrests the mind of a wandering or a sad 
spirit. He is struck with its antiquity, its unchanging form, 
and the amiable feeling of its charity towards its enemies. He 
sees that the good Catholic clings to his creed as an historic 
church. *He finds on inquiry that in every age of-that church’s 
existence its Present is linked with its Past. Its Faith is alsoa 
symbol of Unity, because it is part of the proud heritage of 
Catholic tradition—not an ever-changing system of religion and 
worship, but one inherited through an immense line of ancestry, 
to be transmitted unimpaired, without spot or stain, to the end 
of time. 





ATTENTIVELY consider how fickle people are, and how little 
room there is for trusting them: and so repose all your confi- 
dence in God, who changes not.—Znstructions of St. Teresa to her 
Religious. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ALL SAINTS IN VIENNA. 


Most touchingly beautiful are the old traditions and cus- 
toms observed by Catholics in Austria upon the festival of All 
Saints. It is a “ Decoration Day” in the truest sense of the 
word—a day when loving offerings of God's sweetest gift to 
earth, the tender flowers, are laid upon the graves of the peace- 
ful dead. It seems an im memoriam offered by a nation not 
only to individual families and friends, but their token of re- 
spectful remembrance of bereavements which have fallen upon 
their sovereigns and a tribute to the illustrious departed of the 
imperial land. Cemeteries and churchyards are crowded upon 
that day, and every grave, every family vault is wreathed with 
laurel and hidden under garlands of flowers. High and low, 
rich and poor, gather around the graves of their loved ones; the 
mother kneels beside the grass mound and 


“ Tenderly plays with the waving grass 
As with curls of an infant's hair,” 


and brothers and sisters meet at their parents’ tomb, bringing 
loveliest floral offerings and crowns of immortelle. No loud 
talking is heard, no smiles are seen ; clad in sober gray or black, 
the crowds of people pass from one grave to another, speaking 
in whispers or kneeling to offer a short prayer at the tomb of 
a friend. 

Two years ago on the eve of All Saints we drove to the old 
cemetery at Wiahring; while in Austria it was our yearly pil- 
grimage to the tombs of Beethoven and Franz Schubert. The 
plain granite slab covering the grave of Beethoven was embedded 
in moss, upon which were laid heaps of garlands, laurel crowns, 
white dahlias, and wreaths of golden immortelle. The shaft, 
upon which a golden lyre occupied the central position, was 
wreathed in laurel leaves, and around the “ butterfly encircled by 
a serpent,” which ornaments the shaft toward the top, was a 
crown of myrtle. The name “ Beethoven,” in large gold letters, is 
carved upon the base of the monument. Kneeling upon the 
granite steps leading into the little enclosure in which the grave 
lies, we watched the people as they passed. Every man, every 
German boy raised his hat and bowed his head reverently as 
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he passed the tomb; and many whispered, “ To Beethoven all 
honor ; may his soul rest in peace!” 

Scattered over the old churchyard were groups of mourners 
twining laurel and ivy, interspersed with rare greenhouse flow- 
ers, about the marble obelisks which mark the tombs of the rich 
and honored; around the modest iron and bronze crosses that 
threw their shadows over the graves of the working-class loving 
hands were busily twining garlands of garden chrysanthemums 
and crimson berries from the woodlands; while far off, in that 
portion of the grounds allotted to the poor, little children or in- 
firm old women were placing bits of tinsel and paper flowers, 
with a few sprays of evergreen, upon the graves of their parents 


or upon the little mounds beneath which brothers and sisters had 
been laid to rest 


“ Within the church’s shade.” 


Under the great crucifix which stands at the entrance, as here at 
Wihring, or marks the central portion of the cemeteries in the 
Catholic countries of Europe, a choir of German voices were 
softly chanting a triumphal hymn, like a Ze Deum for saints en- 
tered into eternal rest, glorious in the perpetual light shining 
upon them. The last gleams of the golden October sun shone 
over the western walls of this old cemetery—“ God’s-acre ” the 
Germans beautifully name it—and amid the perfume of flowers, 


the solemn monotone of whispering voices, that grand paschal 
anthem, 


“ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” 


. 


arose clear and strong, bearing blessed message of faith and hope 
to sorrowing hearts mournfully kneeling beside the tombs of 
their beloved dead. We lingered until the music sank into si- 
lence, and then turned homeward where lights twinkled in the 
hazy twilight hovering above the palaces of imperial Vienna. 
The following day—All Saints—we attended Mass at the 
** Capuciner,” the church which contains the imperial crypt where 
members of the family of the reigning house of Austria are bur- 
ied. This Kaisergruft, as it is called, is only opened to the pub- 
lic from the eve of All Saints to the evening of All Souls’ day. 
The Capuchin Friars were brought to Vienna in the year 1600 
by Emperor Matthias, son of Maximilian II., and to them were en- 
trusted the care of the bodies of the imperial family after death. 
At close of the service we descended the broad white marble 
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steps leading into these chambers of the imperial dead. This 
crypt is formed like the church above it, and on either side of 
the long aisle, paved in white marble, stand the great bronze 
caskets of the Hapsburgs, Lothringens, and Bourbons. Beside 
them are huge candelabra and ¢orchéres filled with wax-lights, 
while wreaths of evergreen and gorgeous blooms are scattered 
upon the bronze effigies and blazoned shields and insignia of 
rank lying upon the caskets. We lingered longest by the tomb 
of Napoleon-Josef-Karl-Franz, the young Duc de Reichstadt. 
His cradle, in which he was laid as King of Rome, is in one of 
the imperial treasure-rooms of the emperor, but here he lies in 
a simple bronze casket, a silver crucifix and a sculptured lily on 
the lid. 

The tomb of Maximilian of Mexico is placed in the small 
chapel to the left. The escutcheon of the Hapsburgs, with 
sword and belt of the unfortunate emperor, lie upon the richly- 
sculptured bronze and silver catafalque. The chapel containing 
the tomb of Maria Theresa and her husband, Francis of Lothrin- 
gen, is under the high altar in the church above, and even ex- 
tends beyond the cloister-walk in the rear of the chancel. From 
this walk one can at any time look down through a large glass 
window upon the tomb of this illustrious empress ; and it is said 
that through this window she used to be lowered in an arm-chair 
into the chapel crypt, when she became too feeble to descend 
the stairs, to pray at the tombs of her husband and children. 

The magnificent bronze catafalque upon which the figures of 
Maria Theresa and her husband are represented half reclining 
occupies the centre of the chapel. Together they grasp the 
sceptre, but in her left hand the empress keeps the sword, em- 
blem of power. The coffins of her children are placed in a semi- 
circle around the apsidal termination of this chapel. The casket 
of Josef II. is one of the plainest there. It looks like a simple 
bronze coffin on brass feet. No escutcheon, sword, or royal in- 
signia are either placed or sculptured upon it; the name “ Josef” 
and the date of his death are all that mark it as the resting-place 
of that kind and gentle sovereign. 

Crowds of people, citizens and strangers, keep up a continual 
procession through these brilliantly-lighted marble aisles, from 
the broad staircase at the entrance portal of the church to the 
staircase leading up into the cloister at rear of the altar. Offi- 
cers of police are stationed along the aisles and at the intersec- 
tion of the transepts to prevent confusion and to keep the 
crowd moving onward in orderly line of march. A railing 
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placed along the aisle separates the visitors from the caskets, and 
the chapels containing the tombs of Maria Theresa and Maxi- 
milian are only seen through doors formed of thin bars of 
iron, 

Towards evening we drove to the cemetery of St. Marx, be- 
yond the Landstrasse suburb, where Mozart lies buried. Crowds 
like those we had seen the previous evening at the Wahring 
were wandering through the alleys and pathways, no longer de- 
corating the tombs but visiting the graves of friends and acquain- 
tances, and walking about the cemetery to see the flowers and 
wreaths. Then we drove to the great “ Central Friedhof,” the 
largest cemetery in Vienna. Here, too, in some portions the 
pathways were almost impassable, so great were the throngs 
gathered to see the decorations. Before all the churchyards 
and cemeteries flower-merchants, and old women with wreaths 
of evergreen or immortelle, displayed their wares and urged the 
passing multitudes tobuy. A good business they seemed to make 
of it, for it is expected that all who enter the gates will carry 
with them wreaths to place upon the graves of acquaintances, 
even if their own family tombs have been decorated the evening 
before. Late in the afternoon of the festival, therefore, the floral 
display is very fine. 

The next morning, All Souls’ day, we attended Mass at the 
“ Michaeler ”"—church of St. Michael and All Angels. A more 
beautiful service could scarcely be imagined. This being the 
day on which the church especially remembers the dead, a 
catafalque of black velvet, with cross, crown, and velvet pall 
heavily embroidered and fringed with gold, was placed in the 
choir. After Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament the priests, 
in vestments of black and gold, preceded by a deacon bearing a 
silver crucifix, passed down the nave of the church, sprinkling 
holy water on the kneeling congregation and upon the tombs of 
the early Christian princes and nobles who are buried here. | 
The choir sang portions of the Requiem, and long lines of priests 
and clerics passed and repassed through the church, sprinkling 
water on the vaults beneath the pavements and swinging silver 
censers from which rose clouds of incense. As the procession 
passed around the catafalque a beautiful hymn on the church 
burial service arose to memory : 


“ And when the soul had fled from earth 
The church could yet do more; 
For the holy priest went on in front, 
And the cross was borne before, 
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While o’er the poor man’s pall they bade 
The sacred banner wave, 

To teach her sons that Holy Church 
Hath victory o’er the grave.” 


Upon the evening of All Souls’ day it is customary for all 
theatres and places of amusement to be closed, and the singing 
societies of Vienna give Verdi's “ Requiem” at the Imperial Opera 
House. The curtain rises on what seems a large Rittersaal, hung 
in crimson satin and lighted by a superb chandelier of crystal. 
Orchestra and chorus are grouped on either side of the stage in 
form of a horseshoe. The stringed instruments and cornets are 
placed on the right and the chorus on the left of the stage, while 
a few trumpets are grouped behind the tenors on the extreme 
left. The ladies are all dressed in white with long black veils; 
the altos are seated as the curtain rises, and the sopranos, entering 
to take their places in front, give graceful and effective move- 
ment to the scene. After they are seated the stage looks as if 
a silver and ebony horseshoe had been placed on a hill of crimson 
velvet; only this horseshoe is divided by an aisle leading toa 
large arched doorway at the rear of the stage, through which the 
soloists come forward to their velvet fauteuils by the footlights. 

Verdi’s “ Requiem,” so full of pathetic prayer, is a fit tone- 
poem with which to close these zz memoriam festivals which the 
church year after year, ever watchful of her children in life or 
death, so appropriately celebrates. Year after year floral offer- 
ings are laid in tribute of respect upon the graves of the faithful. 
Year after year the great musicians of Vienna chant requiems 
over the dead whose tombs fill the cathedrals and churches of. 
the Austrian land. 

The national anthem, the “ Volkshymne,” seems to give the 
keynote of the cause of the prosperity of this imperial realm: 


\ “ Gott erhalte, Gott beschiitze 
Unser Kaiser, unser Land! 
Michtig durch des Glaubens Stiitze 
Fiihr Er uns mit weiser Hand!” 


Yes, mighty through support of the holy faith, may wisdom for 
ever guide the imperial house of Hapsburg ! 
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THE CATHOLIC ELEMENT IN ENGLISH LIFE AND 
LETTERS.* 


“IF a literature,” says Dr. (now Cardinal) Newman in his /dea of a 
University, “be the voice of a particular nation it requires a territory and 
a period as large as that nation’s extent and history to mature in. Itis 
broader and deeper than the capacity of any body of men, however gifted, 
or any system of teaching, however true. It is the exponent, not of truth, 
but of nature, which is true only in its elements. . . . In the case of great 
writers the history of their works is the history of their fortunes or their 
times. Each is in his turn the man of his age, the type of a generation, or 
the interpreter of a crisis. He is made for his day, and his day for him.” 


Applying this broad theory to the whole field of English litera- 
ture, he adds: 


“The man in the comedy spoke prose without knowing it; and we 
Catholics, without consciousness and without offence, are ever repeating 
the half-sentences of dissolute playwrights and heretical partisans and 
preachers. So tyrannous is the literature of a nation; it is too much for 
us. We cannot destroy or reverse it; we may confront and encounter it, 
but we cannot make it over again. It is a great work of a man, when it 
is no work of God’s. . . . We cannot undo the past. English literature will 
ever have been Protestant.” 


This comprehensive judgment of one who may be safely set 
down as great among the great in English literature was pub- 
lished in 1852. Since that time a new generation has sprung up 
and grown into manhocd. And while what Cardinal Newman 
then said is as true to-day as it ever was, it is equally true that 
Catholic thought and Catholic influence have told on English 
letters. Men are apt to forget that English letters, in common 
with all letters that were created within the Christian era, were 
at least baptized in the Catholic faith and toa great extent de- 
veloped under Catholic influence. Not only is this so, but that 
strong and brilliant period of English literature known as Eliza- 
bethan owes all to Catholicity, nothing at all to the as yet un- 
formed or ill-formed new doctrines called Protestantism. 

The Elizabethan age was intellectually a Catholic age, if 
literature can be said to belong to any creed. Protestantism was 
still, as all through in its essence, a negation and nothing more— 


* English Literature in the Reign of Victoria, with a Glance at the Past. By Henry Mor- 


ley, LL.D., Professor of English Literature at University College, London. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1882, 
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a protest, a revolt, led by false priests or fanatics and favored: by 
greedy courtiers. And as this negation gradually closed in and 
choked out the positive Catholic Christian religion of the Eng- 
lish people, its effect on literature, as on public and social life, 
was of a marked downward tendency. Protestantism, like the 
lady in the play, protested too much. It protested to give men 
intellectual and civil freedom and a pure religion. In reality 
it prepared them to accept tyranny both in church and state. 
When Protestantism gained the ascendant over Catholicity in 
England there was no choice for Englishmen between the 
slavery of a hopeless Calvinism or the blankness of agnosticism ; 
for the stop-gap of what was called the Church of England was 
never the church of England at all, but a sort of ornamental 
patch with a few papal trimmings stitched on the tail of the 
English court. It will be the object of the present article to 
show how all this came about—to show what resulted from the 
gradual elimination of Catholic thought and teaching out of 
English letters and life. 

Protestantism in England, as everywhere else, not only pro- 
tests too much but it claims too much. To people in possession 
claims, if they are only made loudly and constantly, are gene- 
rally conceded, however preposterous the claims may be. It is 
forgotten that Protestantism is an intruder into England—into 
English letters, English law, and English life. The worst and 
most tyrannous laws passed in England against civil and reli- 
gious freedom, against freedom of the. press, of the person, and 
of speech, were passed under Protestant rule and emanated 
from a distinctly Protestant spirit. Yet Protestantism claims of 
all things to have given liberty and light to the world. A closer 
examination will show that all that is good in English law, life, 
and public institutions comes down from Catholic days. The 
worst of what is evil dates from the Protestant-era. Before the 
“ Reformation ” infidelity was unknown in England. After the 
“ Reformation,” as the shadow of Protestantism deepened over 
the land, infidelity gained the ascendant. The brightest of Eng- 
lish intellects rejected a faith without a soul and a religion with- 
out a sacrifice. Nor was it until the old faith began to revive and 
stir in its tomb that the English people were aroused from the 
death that was creeping over them. 

To the Catholic mind the field of English letters is full of 
mournful beauty. To assail English letters on the ground of 
lack of brilliancy, power, and fascinating literary qualities would 
be absurd. In all intellectual equipment the ranks of English 
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writers stand with the best of any nation or time. The mourn. 
ful thing is that owing to false teaching these gifted intellects 
have been led astray and entered the service of the Philistines, 
while in a sort of mental blindness they imagined themselves 
fighting in the ranks of Israel. Thus the Protestant period 
marks three centuries of intellectual loss to the cause of Christ. 
At the best it is what Newman describes as “the untutored 
movements of the reason, imagination, passions, and affections of 
the natural man, the leapings and the friskings, the plungings and 
the snortings, the sportings and the buffoonings, the clumsy play 
and the aimless toil, of the noble, lawless savage of God's intel- 
lectual creation.” Quite apart from considerations of genius, 
of brillancy of thought and beauty of expression, the well of Eng- 
lish letters has, from the time of the overthrow of faith, been poi- 
soned at the very source, and has consequently become death- 
dealing and destructive, instead of healing and refreshing to the 
thirsty souls who drank of its waters. The truth of this is before 
the eyes of all men in the aridness of soul, the narrowness of 
mental vision, and the hardening of the heart prevalent in Eng- 
land even to-day, where the favorite writers are those who can 
scoff most brilliantly at religion and declare in a thousand-and- 
one forms that there is no God. Science, poetry, imagination, 
history, art in England have gone over to the service of Satan, 
while prominent Protestant ecclesiastical writers have for two 
centuries tried to conceal agnosticism under a flimsy veil of 
Christian profession. “Is he a Christian?” said an eminent 
Catholic authority in England when asked what he thought of 
the late. Dean of Westminster. “You had better ask does the 
man believe in a God.” 

As England is a land of desecrated shrines, so is it a land of 
desecrated intellects ; and a like cause has wrought a like effect 
in both cases. There has been an intrusion and invasion by an 
alien spirit on all sides. What were homes of living faith and 
noble temples erected to the worship of the living God have be- 
come mere symbols of a faith departed and of a God either for- 
gotten or unknown. Witha silence that is eloquent with pain 
they appeal to a venerable past, while men like the late Dean 
Stanley are set as guardians over sacred places where rest the 
dust of buried saints and of whole generations of Catholics. The 
candles are quenched on the altars; the image of the Crucified 
is mutilated or taken down; the lamp burns no longer before 
the vacant, sanctuary; the cold altar is itself an empty tomb. 
This is what has happened in the religious life of the English 
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people ; and the same sad signs are visible in the expression of 
the national life through the lasting medium of their letters. 
Their literature, like themselves, has wandered from the faith in 
which the nation was baptized. 

For English literature is essentially Catholic in its beginning, 
in much of its formation, and in some of its earliest and greatest 
writers. Without going back to what might be called the form- 
ing or fermenting time of English letters, we may take our 
stand at the very threshold of the change of faith and claim the 
whole brood of the Elizabethan writers—with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Spenser—as the product of Catholic times and of Ca- 
tholic thought. After that period letters may have fallen from 
the grace of their baptism and become Protestantized ; but dur- 
ing that period there was not yet time for this. Protestantism 
had not spread wide enough nor sunk deep enough to possess 
the English heart. “The whole population of England in the 
earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign,” writes Mr. Morley, “ was be- 
low five million, and burning questions of the day caused wide 
divisions among these. If the best intellect of the people was 
on the side of reformation in the church, more than half of them 
were inclined to stand in the old ways. Among the reformers 
there was subdivision.” Mr. Froude divides up the population 
at this time as about one-third sincere Catholics, one-third in- 
different Catholics, and one-third inclined to Lutheranism. Pro- 
testantism was as yet neither coherent nor cohesive. Henry 
VIII. died leaving a provision in his will for perpetual Masses 
to be said for his soul. It is to be feared that his present suc- 
cessor to the title of which he was so proud—that of Defender 
of the Roman Catholic Faith—hardly carries out the Tudor mon- 
arch’s behest. The court party naturally went with the court. 
When the court was against Rome they were against Rome; 
when the court was for Rome they were for Rome. The mass 
of the people were not much changed one way or the other. 
This is sufficiently shown by the attempt under Henry’s suc- 
cessor, Edward VI., to establish a uniform liturgy and system 
of worship for the English Church, showing how the people 
were wedded to the old ways. When the Mass was abolished 
by law there were insurrections of the people in many counties. 
When Edward died and Mary Tudor came in Catholicity was 
restored and became again the established religion at the request 
of both Houses of Parliament. To Cardinal Pole’s solemn ab- 
solution Lords and Commons on their knees responded amen. 
Protestantism in any shape was at this time only eighteen years 
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old in England. After Mary came Elizabeth, who by Mary’s 
dying-bed prayed Almighty God “that the earth might open 
and swallow her up alive if she were not in heart and soul a true 
Roman Catholic.” If Elizabeth had any religion at all it was 
doubtless the Catholic; but as Rome broke with her she broke 
with Rome, and, to establish and secure her legitimacy, after some 
hesitation set up a church of her own, hating the church that 
confirmed the sentence of her own father which had declared 
her illegitimate and consequently incompetent to succeed to the 
throne. During these many and rapid changes in church and 
state it may be imagined how much of Protestant thought or 
theology had become fastened on the English mind and heart. 

Protestantism was left to scattered pulpits and to the changes 
of state. It was an affair of politics rather than of religion—the 
badge of the winning or losing party, as might be. The writers 
did not meddle with religion. They wrote for money or for 
fame, and they wrote in the old accents and in a Catholic tongue. 
All Shakspere’s inspiration is Catholic to the core. He speaks 
of Catholic days, of Catholic peoples and periods, of Catholic 
worship, of Catholic ceremonies, of popes and prelates, priests 
and nuns, of all the sacraments of the church, of the pains of hell 
and of purgatory, of the redemption of sin through the merits of 
Christ, of the divinity of Christ, of God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, of the Blessed and Immaculate 
Virgin Mother—everything that a Catholic believes and knows 
by heart is there. Even in his one play, “ Henry the Eighth,” 
that touches on the opening of the “ Reform,” Rome and Rome’s 
beneficent power are nobly vindicated. Shakspere is steeped in 
Catholicity from cover to cover. To open him is like entering a 
great Catholic cathedral filled with a vast and motley throng of 
all ages and all nations, of divers grades in church and in society, 
but all united under the one head and all one in faith, in wor- 
ship, and in prayer. To argue about Shakspere’s Catholicity is 
sheer waste of time. Tolle, lege /—open the volume and read. 
His writings proclaim his religion on every page. Had he been 
a Protestant, at a time when Protestantism was struggling to 
engraft itself on the heart of England, surely he would, with his 
supreme intellect, have given at least one utterance in counte- 
nance of the new belief, one argument in favor of it. Yet you 
may search all Shakspere in vain for a single Protestant thought 
or expression. 

Mr. Morley is anything but favorable to Catholicity. “In 
England,” he says, “when the pope was set aside the king re- 
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placed him, and opinions or usages ordained by authority were 
imposed with frequent, abrupt change upon a country but half 
willing to accept them.” There is the whole story. And of 
Elizabeth he says: “The queen’s policy and the archbishop’s 
[Matthew Parker] was to find a middle way between the Roman 
Catholics and those reformers against whom Pecock of old had 
reasoned—the Bible men, who in Elizabeth’s time were first called 
Precisians or Puritans.’’ That is it: Elizabeth’s church, called 
the Church of England, has from her day to the present been a 
Mr. Facingbothways between Catholicity and Calvinism. 

Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558 and died in 1603. 
Shakspere was born in 1564 and died in 1616. Massinger was 
born in 1584 and died in 1640. Fletcher was born in 1576 and 
died in 1625. Fletcher’s co-worker, Beaumont, was born in 1586 
and died in 1615. Jonson was born in 1574 and died in 1637. 
Raleigh was born in 1552 and executed in 1618. Francis Bacon 
was born in 1561 and died in 1626. The lives of these writers 
range between Elizabeth and Charles I., most of .them and 
others of their compeers going out with James I., who reigned 
from 1603 to 1625. Elizabeth’s reign covered two generations, 
and to the close of that long reign the spiritual convictions of a 
very large body of the English people were undoubtedly Catho- 
lic. Elizabeth insisted on uniformity in religion and persecuted 
both Catholics and Puritans alike for nonconformity. She abol- 
ished independent preaching and prescribed instead the instruc- 
tions, or “ Homilies,” which were to be preached through all Eng- 
land. Nevertheless much may be done within two generations, 
and much was done during Elizabeth’s reign to crush Catholicity 
out of the kingdom. At her death the practice of Catholicity 
was ruthlessly proscribed ; in fact, to be a practical Catholic was 
to be guilty of treason. The Catholic spirit, the Catholic tone, 
Catholic ideas were dying out. Then came King Jamie from 
Scotland with his pretentious book-learning and his supreme 
reverence for bishops as a necessary adjunct to royalty. “No 
bishop, no king,” was his motto. 

The early years of James’ reign were, as Mr. Morley says, 
“ the time of the full ripeness of the English drama.” And dur- 
ing the same reign the ripeness withered. The Catholic heart, 
Catholic faith, Catholic knowledge and devotion that had inspir- 
ed a Shakspere was dwarfed and crushed. England has never 
known a great Protestant drama since. “The plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher,” says Mr. Morley, “ were all first produced in 
the reign of James. Apart from Shakspere there are none which 
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contain finer strains of imaginative verse ; but there is no longer, 
in the choice and management of the plots, a range wide as all 
the interests of man.” Naturally ; for the sense of universality 
of faith and community of religion was dying out. England was 
narrowing to its own limits. The change was at once visible. 
“ Usually also,” adds Mr. Morley, “ it is not love on which the 
plots turn, but a sensual passion that mistakes its name.” The 
“ Reform” was working bravely. Where Mary’s court was 
pure Elizabeth’s was dissolute and that of James I. both disso- 
lute and common. “There was decay even in the polite forms 
of ingenious speech” ; and, further, “there was decay also under 
James I., or tendency to decay, in the old sense of the relation 
between crown and people.” Naturally; for the harmonious 
balance between crown and people had been broken. The 
centre of all authority is faith in a supreme being from whom 
authority springs. The highest living representative of that 
authority has in all ages of the Christian era been the chief 
pontiff of, the Christian Church. When the monarchs came to 
reject that spiritual authority and flout it as an assumption they 
tried to throw its mantle over their own shoulders and assume 
the triple character of prophet, priest, and king, supreme head 
of the church in their own dominions, and so forth. Their people 
at first secretly, afterwards openly, laughed at such pretensions ; 
and thus the kings themselves were really the first to strike a 
fatal blow at the convenient doctrine of monarchical divine right, 
which itself was an attempt to revive the old pagan numen im- 
peratorum. By a strange fatality James I. won his crown at the 
sacrifice of his faith and of his mother’s life. The authority thus 
won was wiped out again in the blood of his son; and all this 
while the “ Reformation” was as yet hardly a century old in 
England. 

Certainly the morals of the English were not reformed by 
the “ Reformation”; the reverse rather. The English were al- 
ways a strong eating and drinking race. “That island of Eng- 
land,”’ says Rambures (“ King Henry V.”), “breeds very valiant 
creatures; their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage.” “Just, 
just,” says the Constable; “and the men do sympathize with the 
mastifis in robustious and rough coming on, leaving their wits 
with their wives: and then give them great meals of beef and 
iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and fight like devils.” 
Shakspere knew his countrymen; but, hard eaters and drinkers 
as they were, history does not record that previous to the “ Re- 
formation” drunkenness was a national vice nor to get drunk a 
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social distinction. Yet as the “ Reform” worked its way into 
the land, wheneven Puritanism held up its head, Mr. Morley tells 
us how Milton rebuked his time and his countrymen with the 
masque of “ Comus” presented at the Earl of Bridgewater's, 
“when the fashion of the time saw only hospitality in him who 
forced his friend down to the level of the swine.” Drunkenness 
kept pace with Protestantism, for “‘ Comus’ escaped,” adds Mr. 
Morley. “His wand was not reversed. He lived on to become 
God of the English court in Charles II.’s time. Only in our 
day have we seen his wand reversed.” 

Catholicity was certainly not answerable for such excess ; and 
though Charles himself died a Catholic, it was in his reign that 
the Test Act was passed to exclude Catholics from taking office 
under the crown, and in his reign also that villains like Oates 
and Bedloe flourished and inflamed the Engiish mind with the 
wildest fabrications against Catholics. “He seems to have pass- 
ed his life,” says Macaulay of Charles II., “ in dawdling suspense 
between Hobbism and popery.” During most of the interme- 
diate years between his coronation and death he was “ occupied 
in persecuting both Covenanters and Catholics.” * Protestantism 
now had everything its own way, and what use did it make of its 
opportunities? “The political and religious schism,” says Mac- 
aulay, “ which had originated in the sixteenth century was, dur- 
ing the first quarter of the seventeenth century, constantly widen- 
ing. Theories tending to Turkish despotism were in fashion at 
Whitehall,” while “theories tending to republicanism were in 
favor with a large portion of the House of Commons.” In the 
conflict that ensued the king lost his head and republicanism 
found expression in Cromwell, as great a despot as ever sat on 
the English throne. , 

And _ how fared the church and its ministry? What of the 
men to whom the people looked for light, and who promised the 
world a purer religion than that of Rome, and plenteous lib- 
erty? Macaulay, writing of the state of England in 1685, says: 


“The place of the clergyman in society had been completely changed by 
the Reformation. Before that event ecclesiastics had formed the majority 
of the House of Lords, had in wealth and splendor equalled and some- 
times outshone the greatest of the temporal barons, and had generally held 
the highest civil offices.” With Henry VIII. came “a violent revolution.” 
“ The clergy had lost the ascendency which is the natural reward of supe- 
rior mental cultivation. . . . During the century which followed the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth scarce a single person of noble descent took orders.” 


* Essays. Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution in England in 1688, 
VOL, XXXVI.—17 
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Religion had gone out of fashion in England. Macaulay’s 
description of the English country squire and his wife, their 
mode of life and surroundings, is anything but flattering and 
shows that this large and very important class of the community 
had been advanced backwards by the “Reformation.” The 
squire and country magistrate was for the most part an ignorant 
sot, and 


' “His wife and daughter were in taste and acquirements below a house- 
keeper ora still-room maid of the present day.” “His ignorance and un- 
couthness, his low tastes and gross phrases, would in our time be consid- 
ered as indicating a nature and a breeding thoroughly plebeian. Yet he was 
essentially a patrician.” “There was one institution, and one only, which 
they [the squires] prized even more than hereditary monarchy ; and that 
institution was the Church of England. Their love of the church was not, 
indeed, the effect of study or meditation. Few among them could have 
given any reason, drawn from Scripture or ecclesiastical history, for ad- 
hering to herdoctrines, her ritual, and her polity ; nor were they, as a class, 
by any means strict observers of that code of morality which is common 
to all Christian sects.” 


Yet these were the gentry, the main bulwark of church and state. 
If they were such what must the mass of the people have been? 
The rural clergy Macaulay describes as “even more vehe- 
ment in Toryism than the rural gentry, and were a class scarcely 
less important.” But low in the moral and civilized scale as the 
gentry then were, “the individual clergyman, as compared with 
the individual gentleman, then ranked much lower than in our 
days.”’ “The clergy were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian 
class. And, indeed, for one who made the figure of a gentle- 
man ten were menial servants.” The democracy of the Catholic 
Church had been broken in upon—the church that through all 
her history has had one standard for her priests: virtue and 
mental capacity. So that we see the sons of cowherds in the 
papacy and the offspring of beggars founding great orders or 
teaching a world through their works. In England all this 
was changed with the “Reformation.” “The coarse and ig- 
norant squire, who thought that it belonged to his dignity to 
have grace said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full 
canonicals, found means to reconcile dignity with economy.” 
Such were many of the men on whom the duty fell of regen- 
erating England and teaching it by word and example a purer 
life than that it practised in Catholic days. In brief, the pulpits 
of the people were occupied by sottish parsons who were them 
selves the menial dependants of sots calling themselves gentry. 
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How long these mutual relations lasted is shown sufficiently in 
such pictures of the period as are revealed in the novelists and 
essayists of Queen Anne’s time. The spiritual life being thus 
deadened and besotted, the brighter minds, the men striving 
after intellectual pleasures and eminence, turned away in disgust 
from a system of religion that veered between Puritan cant and 
fanaticism, Anglican degradation or sham. 

Thomas Hobbes was born in 1588 and died in 1679—that is 
to say, he ranges between Elizabeth and Charles II. He wasthe 
son of a clergyman under the Establishment according to Eliza- 
beth, and studied for five years at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He became an indifferent and a philosopher, his philosophy being 
wholly that of the senses. Good and evil were only other terms 
for pleasure or pain: what was pleasant was good, what was 
painfulevil. Yet this philosopher and teacher taught that “the 
will of the prince was the standard of right and wrong, and that 
every subject ought to be ready to profess popery, Mohamme- 
danism, or paganism at the royal command.” Catholics are 
generally accused of subserviency to royalty. In all the wide 
‘ range of Catholic teaching can anything be found approaching 
so monstrous a doctrine as this? 

Milton, the son of a Catholic father, proved a literary janis- 
sary. The father was an apostate; the son became a bigot. He 
never joined any religious communion and refused to have com- 
mon prayers in his family. He never attended church. He 
died in 1674, and a year previously was published his pamphlet 
on True Religion, Heresie, Schism, Toleration, and what best Means 
may be used against the Growth of Popery. in this he urged tole- 
ration for all the conflicting sects of Protestantism, but for 
Catholics none. And yet the man who called upon the Lord 
to avenge those “slaughtered saints,” the Waldenses, is in his 
highest and grandest flights inspired by the spirit and the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. No absolute Protestant could 
have chanted the “ Ode to the Nativity ” or written of “the Vir- 
gin blest,” and no Catholic could have made Satan a hero. 

Then came indications of a reaction, not from a Puritan but 
from a Catholic source, oppressed though Catholics were at this 
time in England. Thus Dryden was led by the controversies of 
the time over to Catholicity. He was born in 1631 and died in 
1700. His place in English literature needs no defining. On his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey is graven the one word “ Dryden.” 
That is enough. The son of a Puritan father and brought up 
amid Puritan surroundings, he turned by natural sympathy and 
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gonviction to the royalist side. In 1682 he produced his “ Religio 
zaici,” a poem to prove the necessity of some final voice to deter- 
mine where Truth lay. Though still a Protestant, Mr. Morley 
says “his poem showed that he was a Roman Catholic already.” 
In 1685 died Charles II., and in spite of Test Acts his brother 
James, an avowed Catholic convert, succeeded to the throne. 
Protestant writers have done their utmost to belittle James. 
Had he not become a Catholic it is probable that they would 
have exalted him into a hero, for he had certainly done good 
and brave service to the state. He was even at the worst an 
honest man—altogether too honest for a politician. He declared 
against religious persecution and protectéd the French Hugue- 
nots who took refuge in England after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He sent William Penn to Holland to plead 
toleration with William of Orange and Mary. In 1687 he de- 
fended liberty of conscience before his Privy Council, but neither 
his Privy Council nor England would have a liberty of con- 
science that embraced Catholics. He proceeded to issue a De- 
claration of Liberty of Conscience, suspending all religious oaths 
and tests. “This,” as Mr. Morley says, “set dissenters free as . 
well as Roman Catholics.” It cost James his crown, and yet it 
only anticipated the present situation in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which has been reached by a circuitous route of riot, revo- 
lution, bitterness, and blood. It was in 1687 that Dryden, now a 
Catholic, published his beautiful “ Hind and Panther” with a view 
of bringing about religious harmony. In the following year 
James had to fly and William and Mary were brought in purely 
to sustain Protestantism and the Protestant succession in Eng- 
land. Toleration was abolished, the Test Act was renewed, and 
Dryden resigned his office of poet-laureate rather than take the 
oaths. “If we are to judge Dryden’s sincerity in his new faith,” 
says Scott, “ by the determined firmness with which he retained 
it, we must allow him to have been a martyr, or at least a con- 
fessor, in the Cathclic cause.” Dryden probably thought him- 
- self neither one nor the other, but simply the honest Catholic that 
he had become. 

_ Nor did he stand alone in his conversion. James Shirley, the 
dramatist, who lived from 1594 to 1666, became a Catholic, sac- 
rificing the rich living of St. Albans for his change of. faith. Sir 
William Davenant, who succeeded Ben Jonson as poet-laureate, 
who had been petted by Shakspere, and who was befriended by 
Milton under the Commonwealth, was also a convert. He was 
born in 1605 and died in 1668, Sir Kenelm Digby was conyerted 
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in 1636, suffered for his conversion, and died, a type of noble 
and gentle manhood, in 1665. Sir Thomas Browne, like many 
another, approached to the very threshold of the church, but 
never stepped across it. Locke pleaded honestly for religious 
toleration, but pleaded in vain. So did Swift. But these names 
bring us to a new age and era in English literature—to the his- 
torians, the novelists, and the essayists leading up to the news- 
papers and the literature of to-day. 

The reign of William and Mary reaches from 1688 to 1702. 
They were followed by Anne (1702-1714); and Anne, through no 
special virtue of her own, has given her name to a very brilliant 
period of English literature. Within this period, whose writers 
really stretch from Charles and James into the time of the 
Georges, we find such namesas Addison and Steele, Fielding and 
Smollett, Swift and Pope, Defoe and Thomson, Collins and 
Young, Johnson and Goldsmith, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. 
The literature of France exerted great influence on the literature 
of England during this period. In France the savants and the 
philosophes, aided by the monarchs and their ministers and mis- 
tresses, were exerting all their wits and all their force to un- 
dermine: the Christian faith. Later on Voltaire and Rousseau 
brought those teachings to a head. In England the statesmen 
of the period were the Bolingbrokes, Shaftesburys, Walpoles— 
sceptics all, as were the favorite statesmen of the period all over 
Europe. In France the new school of sceptics called themselves 
esprits forts; in England they were called free-thinkers. “ Indif- 
ference in matters of religion is the bane of our age,’ writes 
Bossuet. “It is openly avowed in England and Holland, and is 
not unfrequently to be met with among Catholics.” Most of the 
philosophic and historic thought in England took this direction 
in the eighteenth century, which only formed a natural sequel to 
the seventeenth with its degraded church and debased clergy. 

It may be objected here that all or much of what has been 
said of the condition of Protestantism and of Protestant soci- 
ety and letters in England during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries is equally true of Catholic countries also. But 
even granted that it be so, that does not concern the immedi- 
ate subject in hand, which has been to show the actual effects 
on England of the suppression of Catholicity and the establish- 
ment of what claimed to be a purer religion and a freer thought. 
In considering this England alone has been uppermost in our 
view, and neither Ireland nor Scotland has been brought in to 
strengthen the case. 
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Lecky, in his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, is 
inclined to tone down the atheism of the period and polish it off 
into deism. He confesses that “there was undoubtedly a large 
amount of complete and formal scepticism,” though he says this 
“was not the direction which the highest intellects usually 
took.” “There was manifested a strong sense of the incredi- 
bility of miracles and a profound disbelief in the clergy, which 
was largely due to their political conduct since the Restora- 
tion’”—largely also to the reasons already given. The Eng- 
lish deists, he says, had by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury already fallen into neglect; but “the arguments so feebly 
urged in England were reproduced in .France with brilliant 
genius” and “contributed very largely to the triumph of the 
Revolution.” But notwithstanding that in England “a bril- 
liant school of divines” [the “school” was not a very large 
one] “maintained the orthodox opinions with extraordinary 
ability,” nevertheless “a latent scepticism and a wide-spread 
indifference might be everywhere traced among the educated 
classes"—which is just what has been maintained in this 
article. The invasion had fully established itself; the alien 
was now at home; and the intellect of England was desecrated, 
while the morals of England were corrupt. Both go hand-in- 
hand, and the one is a natural complement of the other. There 
was no longer a church or a creed that the English people 
could in their hearts respect. “There was a common opin- 
ion,” says Lecky, who writes with none of the scorn or as- 
sumed passion of Macaulay, “that Christianity was untrue but 
essential to society, and that on this ground alone it should be 
retained. : .. The old religion” [that of the Establishment] 
“seemed everywhere loosening around the minds of men, and it 
had often no great influence even on its defenders.” Butler 
from an independent point agrees with Bossuet as to “the 
general decay of religion in this nation, which is now observed 
by every one, and has been for some time the complaint of all 
serious persons.” This calls up a speech of John Bright’s in the 
English House of Commons last year, wherein he declared that 
the English working-classes no longer believed in a religion that 
the English higher classes professed to believe in but did not 
practise. The common charge of the Anglican episcopate to- 
day is to strive and bring the masses of the people back to the 
church. Lecky quotes Bishop Butler to show that “the deplor- 
able distinction of our age [the eighteenth century] is an avowed 
scorn of religion in some and a growing disregard of it in the 
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generality”; while Addison pronounces it an unquestionable 
truth that there was “less appearance of religion in England 
than in any neighboring state or kingdom”; and Montesquieu, 
in English Notes, states—with truth, probably—that not more than 
four or five members of the House of Commons were regular 
attendants at church. 

Lecky traces all the defects in English society, clerical and 
lay, to “ the popular theology,” which he describes as “ cold and 
colorless.” In other words, there was no longer blood or life in 
it. ‘“ The universities, which were the seed-plots of English di- 
vinity, had fallen into a condition of great moral and intellectual 
decrepitude.” It is well to insist upon the point that from the 
time of the “ Reformation ”’ the intellectual life of England was, in 
a Christian sense, poisoned at the very source, and the poison 
only spread with the centuries. “The spell of tradition and of 
church authority was broken, and, in an age wedded to inductive 
reasoning and peculiarly intolerant of absurdity, writers who were 
once the objects of unbounded reverence lost all their charm. 
For many years after the ‘Reformation’ the patristic writings 
continued to be regarded in the English Church with a deference 
little less than that which was paid to the Bible ; but after the reign 
of Queen Anne they were rarely read.” ‘“ Evidence was every- 
where,” says Mr. Morley, “ of the sickness of mind due to an un- 
wholesome condition of society. . . . There is more evidence of 
hypochondria and actual insanity among writers in the eight- 
eenth century than at any other time. . . . Healthy men were 
touched with the gloom of bondage.” 

Such evidence might be multipled beyond bounds. The 
country, after two centuries of Protestantism, lay under a darker 
gloom and spiritual bondage than ever the temporary interdict 
of a pope impelled. As for Catholics, they no longer entered 
into calculation. The appearance of a Catholic poet like Pope 
was simply a matter for wonder that such things could still be. 
Catholics could hold no office of importance under the crown. 
They could not sit on the bench; they could not enter Parlia- 
ment. They could only receive a Catholic education by stealth 
and by cheating the law. Practically in England, as actually in 
Ireland, a papist was not presumed to exist in the eyes of the 
law. Catholicity was to all intents dead in England; and Pro- 
testantism, which had enjoyed an uninterrupted reign of two 
centuries, was not only dead but deadening. Its corruptior 
was spreading to the mass of the English people. 
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PUY-EN-VELAY. 


THE town of Le Puy has long been celebrated in the Chris- 
tian world for its Eglise Angélique—one of those churches that, 
like Westminster Abbey, were, according to tradition, consecrat- 
ed by the ministry of angels—but still more celebrated, perhaps, 
for its miraculous Vierge Noire carved out of setim-wood, says 
the poetic legend, by Jeremias of old in a season of prophetic 
enthusiasm during his exile in the land of Egypt, and sent, some 
say, from the East by Haroun-al-Raschid to the mighty Emperor 
Charlemagne. And the town itself is as strange and wonderful 
as the legendary history of the church and its Madonna. It is 
built over the extinct fires of a volcanic mountain, and in every 
direction are basaltic rocks and tall, isolated peaks that give the 
place a physiognomy apart. The approaches, too, are singularly 
beautiful. The railway from Brioude comes sweeping around 
a mountain bordered by columnar rocks intoa large basin formed 
by the union of three beautiful valleys watered by the Loire, the 
Borne, and the Dolaison. This basin is encircled by bold hills 
riven into varied fantastic shapes by some awful force. At the east 
is Mount Anis, on the side of which stands “ Puy Notre Dame,” * 
the favored city of Our Lady, rising from the fresh green valley, 
tier above tier, like an amphitheatre, with successive stages of 
convents, churches, donjons, and private dwellings, its streets 
leading up in converging lines to the Angelic Church, which 
stands on a truncated cone at the foot of the Rocher Corneille 
—an enormous cliff of volcanic breccia that towers directly 
above, bearing on its summit the colossal statue of Notre Dame 
de France, cast out of the ordnance taken at Sebastopol. On 
all sides are the sharp volcanic cliffs that make Puy one of the 
most striking and singular towns in Europe. 

On the right bank of the Borne as you approach the city is 
the Rocher d’Espally—a huge basaltic cliff that stands isolated 
in the valley, its foot bathed by the river. On the top once stood 

‘a fortress erected for defence by the bishops of Puy and famous 
in the history of the province. Here Charles VI. received notice 
of his father’s death, and, though the greater part of his kingdom 
was in the hands of foreigners, was proclaimed king of France 


* Puy is derived from a Celtic word signifying a height or isolated peak. 
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by a few faithful vassals of Languedoc come to take their oath of 
allegiance. This historic castle, where more than one king had 
been a guest, was in the sixteenth century besieged by the Rou- 
tiers, the Huguenots, and the Leaguers one after the other, and 
totally ruined. Only a few crumbling walls remain of the ancient 
halls once made brilliant by knights in armor and courtly array, 
and graced by ladies of the train of Mary of Anjou. The view 
from these ruins is exceedingly picturesque. At the west is the 
charming valley of Bernarde between the dark, prismatic rocks 
so appropriately called the Orgues d’Espally and another cliff, 
on which stands the Chateau de Ceyssac. At the south are the 
heights of Rouzon. At the north are rich uplands where you 
see Paradis, the establishment of the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine. But the finest view is at the east, where rises the 
mountain of holy Anis, ascended by popes, emperors, kings, 
nobles, and saint after saint, to pay homage to Our Lady of Puy 
enthroned above the town that sprang into existence solely to 
do her honor. At the foot winds the Borne through orchards 
and meadows, past the walls of St. Laurent, where Du Guesclin 
first found a tomb, and then around the tall, sharp Rocher de 
St. Michel, otherwise called the Aiguille, or Needle, that rises 
nearly three hundred feet from the valley, looking like a jet of 
lava suddenly thrown up by some subterranean force and at 
once congealed. This lofty, precipitous rock stands in the sub- 
urbs of Puy and is one of the most striking features of the 
landscape. It seems to close the valley at the northeast, and 
hides from view another basaltic cliff crowned by the ancient 
castle of Polignac. Perched as by enchantment on the very top 
of the Needle is the seemingly inaccessible chapel of St. Mi- 
chael, built in the tenth century on the ruins of an old pagan 
temple hewn out of the rock, where once were worshipped 
strange gods— 


“Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train.” 


You ascend to it by means of steps hewn zigzag up the per- 
pendicular side of the cliff, with a broader shelf here and there 
on which once stood oratories to St. Gabriel, St. Raphael, and 
St. Guinefort—an ancient martyr said to be the son of a Scottish 
king. The chapel on the top stands on a small esplanade sur- 
rounded by a parapet. It is much injured, but is interesting on 
account of the mosaic work and curious sculptures of both 
pagan and Christian times. And there are mysterious recesses 
aad passages in the walls that formed part of the ancient temple 
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of Osiris. The old statue of St. Michael the Archangel that once 
stood like a Stylite on his column was hurled down the precipice 
by the Huguenots when they sacked the chapel., They left the 
building in a ruinous condition, but the general effect has not 
been impaired, and its graceful outline against the pure sky, in 
perfect harmony with the richly-colored cliff on which it stands, 
. is the admiration of every traveller. From the esplanade there 
is a fine view of Espally on one side, the city of Mary at the 
south, beautiful villas in every direction, and on the horizon the 
mountains of Pertuis and Mezenc and the crater of Bar. 

When we arrived at Puy the afternoon sun had already dis- 
appeared from the valley, but it still lit up peak after peak of the 
surrounding heights; and as the train swept in a broad curve 
around the foot of Mount Anis, affording a magnificent view of 
the whole town and its environs, we were startled, as by a sud- 
den vision, at the sight of the gigantic statue of Notre Dame de 
France on the top of the Rocher Corneille, the culminating 
point of the landscape, holding up her Child, as it were, to the 
adoration of the whole world. Standing against the dark blue 
evening sky bathed in the golden glory of the setting sun, she 
looked, crowned with twelve stars as she is, like the woman in 
the Apocalypse clothed with the sun—a great wonder indeed in 
the heavens. The spire of St. Michael, too, on its lofty cliff was 
tipped with the same celestial fire. And seated majestically in 
mid-air at the foot of the Rocher Corneille, but in a graver light, 
was the angel-consecrated cathedral of Notre Dame du Puy, 
where the Salve Regina was first sung—vast and imposing, its 
fagade, with arch rising above arch, decorated with the curious 
black-and-white mosaic peculiar to Auvergne; its swelling domes 
giving it a Byzantine appearance; its Clocher Angélique, from 
which the Angelus was first rung, rising above the altar of Mary ; 
and its huge tower of the eleventh century, built of volcanic 
rocks, each story diminishing in size, dark, heavy, and ungrace- 
ful, but, towering from the immense edifice twenty-four hundred 
feet above the level of the sea,a truly striking and picturesque 
object at a distance. One’s first impulse is to visit this venerable 
sanctuary ; but as it was too late an hour we established our- 
selves in pleasant rooms overlooking the Place du Breuil, a 
handsome square with a large fountain in the centre, surround- 
ed by public buildings of modern style, with a spacious prome- 
nade on one side embowered by plane-trees. 

Early. the next morning we started for the cathedral. We 
soon found ourselves in narrow, gloomy streets of medizval 
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character, lined with dark, lava-built houses and shops with 
broad, unglazed Roman arches. Before the doors sat women in 
queer caps rattling their bobbins as they swiftly wove their beau- 
tiful lace, and chattering as fast as they wove. At the corners 
of the streets, and before many of the houses, was a Madonna, 
with a lamp generally lighted on Saturdays and the vigils of 
Our Lady’s festivals, or when some one of the neighborhood has 
a special grace to implore. Funerals and the annual processions 


stop before these niches to sing by way of salutation the familiar 
verse : 


“ Maria, Mater gratiz, 
Mater misericordiz, 
Tu nos ab hoste protege, 
Et hora mortis suscipe.” 


At length, we came to the immense staircase of one hundred 
and thirty-four steps leading up to the cathedral that excites 
the astonishment of every one who sees it for the first time. It 
is constructed of great blocks of lava, with platforms at certain 
intervals where booths are erected on high festivals for the sale 
of objects of devotion. Ascending one of these flights after an- 
other, we came to a great cavernous archway over sixty feet in 
length leading up to the Porte Dorée, the grand entrance to the 
church, which is supported by columns of red porphyry. Here 
we found ourselves in a pillared portico resting on three great 
arches directly beneath the nave; for the church, not having 
room on the narrow mountain shelf, projects over the side of the 
precipice, upheld by immense arches resting on enormous pillars. 
On the sill of the Porte Dorée is graven a Latin distich running 
thus: “If thou keepest not thyself from heinous offences beware 
of crossing this threshold, for the Queen of Heaven wishes to be 
honored by hearts pure from all stain.” 

In former times the staircase continued to ascend beyond the 
Porte Dorée, and led to an entrance in the church above be- 
tween the nave and the high altar. This enabled the ministering 
priest on great festivals to give his benediction not only to the 
worshippers actually in the church, but to the multitude that 
covered the immense flight of steps extending down into the 
very heart of the city. This must have been an admirable spec- 
tacle. Unfortunately this curious entrance has been closed, and 
two side rampes now lead up from the porch into the aisles. 

The church, which is of the Romanesque style, is vast, solemn, 
and cavern-like, with an air of venerable antiquity in keeping 
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with its history. It contains seven altars with the same privi- 
leges attached to them as to the seven stations at Rome. Here 
we found priests absorbed in the holy mysteries, and groups of 
worshippers everywhere, particularly before the high altar, over 
which stands the black Madonna copied from the ancient statue. 
Directly above rises the Clocher Angélique at the junction of 
the nave and transepts. The apsis of the church, which is square, 
is called the Angelic Chamber, being the original edifice at 
whose consecration “angels officed all.” It is of the sixth cen- 
tury, if not older, and is simple and severe in style, without any 
decoration. The transepts are of the ninth century, and the 
greater ‘part of the nave is of the eleventh. Each part retains 
the stamp of the period in which it was built, growing richer in 
ornamentation as it approaches modern times. There is an in- 
teresting series of frescoes, quaint and in some respects admira- 
ble, saved from ruin through Prosper Mérimée, and attributed 
by some to Benedetto Ghirlandajo, who is known to have work- 
ed this side the Alps. 

In one of the chapels are the relics of St. George—not him of 
Cappadocia, but the first apostle of Velay, commissioned, accord- 
ing to tradition, by St. Peter himself. It was he who set apart 
the summit of Mount Anis, planting around it a hedge of 
thorns to keep it from profanation, in fulfilment of a divine in- 
dication very similar to that which led to the foundation of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome. Here St. Martial, the great 
apostle of Aquitaine, set up an altar in honor of Our Lady 
and deposited precious relics he had brought from the East. 
But it was St. Evode, or Vosi, who erected the church that 
became celebrated as the Eglise Angélique. The old legend says 
that when he approached for the purpose of consecrating it the 
bells began to ring out untouched by human hands, and the 
doors opened of themselves, showing thousands of torches burn- 
ing in the sanctuary and the altar still flowing with the oil angels 
had poured on the stone of sacrifice, the rich odor of which per- 
fumed the whole building. It was the renown of this Angelic 
Church and its altar to Mary that drew settlers to Mount Anis, 
forming a town that finally grew into the capital of Velay and 
the see of a bishop. The church was, from the first, considered 
a place of such special sanctity that no one was allowed to be 
buried within its walls—a rule so strictly observed that the 
canons refused to allow John of Bourbon, one of the greatest 
bishops of Puy, to be buried therein, though a large sum was 
offered for the privilege. Its greatest treasure was the statue 
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that became renowned as Notre Dame du Puy. This has been 
attributed to various kings, such as Charlemagne and good King 
Dagobert, but most writers of modern times think it was brought 
from the East by St. Louis, though there seems to be no proof 
of this whatever. It is certain that Our Lady of Puy was in 
great repute long before the time of St. Louis. Most of the 
Capetian kings came here to pay her homage. Centuries before 
the Crusades the old Counts of Bigorre in the Pyrenees conse- 
crated their domains to St. Mary of Puy out of devotion, and 
paid her an annual tribute as her vassal. In i062 Count Bernard 
of Bigorre fixed this sum as sixty sols morlaas. At all events the 
. statue honored here from time immemorial was no doubt brought 
from the East, for it was curiously carved out of some oriental 
wood—cedar, ebony, or setim-wood—that had grown quite black 
with the smoke from lamps and censers. It was of singular but 
noble aspect. The Virgin was seated on a kind of stool, with the 
Child on her knee. Both were closely swathed after the manner 
of Egyptian mummies, and covered, all but the faces, with papy- 
rus, a portion of which is to be seen in the museum at Puy. 
Every Christmas eve and Good Friday they were washed with 
wine and water, and clothed with rich robes, and adorned with 
jewels and crowns. Thirty-six lamps of silver were kept burn- 
ing night and day before this statue by the foundation of special 
votaries. Only certain dignitaries besides the bishops and 
canons of the church could celebrate the holy mysteries at the 
altar beneath, and even they could not say the Mass for the Dead 
—a rule so rigidly maintained that a general of the Capuchins in 
the seventeenth century, noted for his sanctity, sought in vain 
for the permission. Suspended above this altar was a silver 
dove holding the vase containing the Holy Eucharist, thus in- 
scribed : “ In this tomb is the Body of the Lord, whose love gave 
life to the world through his death.” 

The statue of Notre Dame du Puy was brought forth in pro- 
cession on great occasions, as in time of famine, pestilence, and 
war, to propitiate the divine wrath. At such times it was at- 
tended by the Four Barons of Our Lady chosen from the high- 
est nobility of the province, who considered it an honor to belong 
to the Garde noble de la Vierge. They bore the canopy over the 
sacred image or walked beside at with drawn swords, In the 
time of Joan of Arc, and in all great wars, it was thus brought 
forth into the city. An old author relates how the people on 
one of these occasions “shed scalding tears before the devout 
image, lovingly beseeching the Virgin Mary to obtain, peace and. 
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concord for the kingdom of France.” Louis XI. had this holy 
image brought out twice in solemn procession. On one of these 
occasions Bishop John of Bourbon had all the tapestries be- 
longing to his family brought to Puy to line the streets and 
decorate the reposoirs, and a hundred servants of his family 
opened the procession, carrying torches on which were pictured 
the arms of Bourbon. Then came all the guilds and confraterni- 
ties with their banners and ensigns, followed by the citizens and 
people of quality. The lords of Polignac and Allégre aided 
in bearing the statue. All sorts of demonstrations of joy were 
made, and representations from the Old and New Testament 
were acted in the streets. But the long procession of suppliants 
sprinkled the way with hot tears and uttered loud cries, begging 
the mercy of God. This statue was also brought out during the 
captivity of Francis I., when all seemed lost save honor, and like- 
wise when Puy was besieged by ten thousand Huguenots, on 
which occasion the signal protection of Our Lady was acknow- 
ledged by an inscription graven on one of the pillars of the 
church : 


“Civitas nunquam vincitur, 
Nec vincetur: sic igitur 
Per Mariam protegitur 
Hec privilegiata.” 


Five popes and fifteen kings of France have, one after another, 
come to pay homage to Our Lady of Puy. Charlémagne came 
twice, and in his honor a commemorative picture was placed in 
the church, known as the “ Tableau des Neuf Preux.’”’ Louis le 
Débonnaire, when only seventeen years of age, came here to 
pray at thé altar of Mary. Louis le Jeune and Philip Augustus 
came before going to the Holy Wars. St. Louis came twice, 
and gave the church a portion of the holy crown of thorns. 
His wife, Marguerite of Provence, brought her diadem of pearls 
as an Offering. Philip III. and Philip IV. came and made rich 
gifts. Charles VII. resided at different times at the Chateau of 
Espally, which the bishop of Puy had placed at his disposal, and 
used to assist at the office at the cathedral in the garb of a canon, 
the kings of France being ex officio members of the chapter. 
Spending the greater part of one winter here, he and the queen 
used to ascend the holy movmtain every day, notwithstanding 
the severity of the weather in this elevated region, and he gave 
the church two flags taken from the English. Louis XI. came 
here three.times. On one of these occasions he came, like a true 
pilgrim, on foot from the village of Fix to the church, a distance 
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of three leagues. The dean and canons went out to meet him 
and were presented to the king by Charles de Lafayette, the 
grand chamberlain. They offered him the keys of the church, 
which he refused to take. And instead of a grand reception he 
asked that the Salve Regina alone should be sung at his ap- 
proach. He remained three days, and heard three Masses every 
morning, wearing the dress of a canon. He had a new niche 
constructed for the statue of Our Lady, and gave abundant alms 
to the poor. 

Francis I. came here after his release from captivity, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, and with him Queen Eléonore of Austria, the three 
princes, Francis, Henry, and Charles, a large part of his court, 
and Leo de’ Medici, the papal nuncio. The bishop met them 
at the portal of the church and presented holy water to the 
king. The dean and prevost clothed his majesty with the garb 
of a canon and led him to a prie-dieu covered with cloth of gold 
before the altar of Mary. Then the Ze Deum was sung. He 
afterwards sent the church two silver candlesticks weighing 
more than a hundred marks, with the request that they should 
be placed before the venerated statue. The chapter presented 
him with a beautiful sapphire that had been given by King René 
of Anjou when he made a pilgrimage here accompanied by a 
great number of Moors converted to the faith. 

Among the old lords and knights who came devoutly to Puy 
were several of the Montmorencies, the Counts of Toulouse, the 
two Marshals de Lafayette, who were benefactors of the church, 
and Bertrand du Guesclin, who died in the service of Notre 
Dame du Puy beneath the walls of her castle of Chateauneuf- 
Randon, the keys of which were placed on his tomb. Raymond 
de St. Gilles made a foundation for a perpetual lamp before the 
sacred image. The Duke of Guienne, son of Charles VIII., came 
here with four hundred cavaliers and made a novena in the 
church, spending one whole night in vigil before the altar of Our 
Lady, and the next morning after Holy Communion he gave her 
a rich mantle and a wax candle weighing two hundred livres. 
John Stuart, Duke of Albany, having been miraculously cured 
through the intervention of Notre Dame du Puy, came here in 
1516 and offered a wax candle, one hundred and twenty pounds 
in weight, together with the crown he had worn as regent of 
Scotland. 

Here we come, too, upon the traces of a long line of saints— 
one of the most delightful of experiences to a Catholic of the 
New World. Without speaking of the ten saints who have oc- 
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cupied the see of Puy, we find visiting this favored sanctuary 
three from Cluny—Peter the Venerable, St. Odo, and St. May- 
eul, who bathed the pavement with his tears. Hither came St. 
Robert, founder of La Chaise Dieu ; St. Stephen, founder of the 
order of Grammont; and St. Hugo, Bishop of Grenoble. St. 
Dominic is said to have been inspired here to establish the devo. 
tion of the Rosary. St. Anthony preached here. And St. Co- 
lette, who established a house of her order at Puy, often came 
here to pray. St. Vincent Ferrer, one of the greatest preach- 
ers of the middle ages, arrived at Puy October 3, 1416, riding on 
a mule on account of his age and many infirmities. Before him 
with bare feet walked nearly a hundred penitents clothed in sack- 
cloth and bearing a cross. He lodged at St. Laurent, the con- 
vent of the Dominicans, and for two weeks preached daily in the 
open air—no church being able to contain the multitudes that 
flocked to hear him—in a meadow now converted into the Place 
du Breuil and the public promenade. Every day while he was 
robing for the service of the altar his band of penitents scourged 
themselves, in honor of the flagellation of our Saviour, to excite 
sinners to penitence. 

St. Francis Regis, “ the apostle of Velay,” frequented the sanc- 
tuary of Mary while a resident of Puy. He is still greatly hon- 
ored in this region, particularly by workmen and lace-weavers, 
he having done much to encourage various industries, especially 
lace-making, which he introduced here, thereby contributing 
greatly to the prosperity of the country. 

Sometimes the tribunals of the middle ages imposed on crim- 
inals a pilgrimage to Puy in expiation of their offences—an ad- 
mirable way of effecting their moral improvement. Sorrows 
and miseries of all kinds seemed to seek alleviation here. Our 
Lady of Puy was like one of those old Madonnas one sees in the 
galleries of Italy, wearing a huge mantle beneath which have 
taken refuge a throng of the needy and the distressed. Cities 
sent deputies here in: time of public calamity. Bordeaux during 
a pestilence sent two, enjoining on them to go with bare feet, 
merely clothed in a tunic, from their lodgings at Puy to the altar 
of the Virgin, where, at the Offertory of the Mass, they should 
present a torch two quintals in weight. Deputies from Toulouse 
in a similar season of distress had High Mass celebrated at the 
altar of Our Lady, at which they presented twenty quintals of 
wax graven with the arms of that city. Lyons, in the time of 
the mal-chaud, made a vow to keep four lamps burning night and 
day before the sacred image of Mary. 
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For ages every child at Puy, after being baptized in the cha- 
pel of St. John, was borne to the altar of Our Lady to be conse- 
crated to her, and as it was carried down the grand staircase 
made to place its first offering in the box for the poor at the door 
of the Hétel-Dieu, a house founded by St. Benigne in the sixth 
century. 

In 1793 the statue of Notre Dame du Puy, venerated for so 
many ages, was torn by the revolutionists from the niche of 
Louis XI., shamefully dragged through the streets, and, to the 
utter consternation of the pious inhabitants, burned on the Place 
du Martouret—the very square where, in 1512, the Vicomte de 
Turenne and other great barons of Puy heid guard around the 
Virgin, while the people shed burning tears and uttered lament- 
able cries, praying for the mercy of God. But happily the 
Chambre Angélique was respected, and an exact copy of the an- 
cient statue has been made, which draws nearly as many pilgrims 
as in the middle ages. 

The church of Notre Dame du Puy was formerly under the 
immediate protection of the Holy See, to which it was so devot- 
ed that the town was made the chief centre in France for the 
collection of Peter-pence, to which it contributed itself the an- 
nual sum of twelve hundred livres. Immense indulgences were 
conferred on the church, especially when Good Friday coincided 
with the Annunciation, its patronal festival. This was called the 
Jubilee, which seems to have been celebrated here from time im- 
memorial. It used to be announced months beforehand by the 
canons going in procession to the church of St. George, where 
at the door the deacon thrice loudly intoned, “ Magnum Jubi- 
lzum,” to which the response, “ Deo gratias,” was made a like 
number of times with a loud peal of the trumpet. Immense 
numbers came from all parts of the kingdom, and even from 
Spain, to gain the indulgences. The churches were so crowded 
that confessions had to be heard in the cemeteries and around 
the ramparts, where two thousand priests on one occasion were 
stationed for the purpose. The streets were so densely throng- 
ed that families had special colors and ensigns, which they held 
aloft that the members might not lose sight of each other, and: 
on more than one occasion many were crushed to death in the 
crowd. A squad of soldiers was required to open a passage to 
the altar for communicants. The Four Barons of Our Lady 
kept guard, sword in hand, at the corners of her high altar. The 
canons in full costume, with mitres on their heads—which they 


had the right to wear on solemn functions—descended from their 
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carved stalls to kneel on the pavement around. And the bishop 
in pontificals, attended by the chief dignitaries of the diocese, of- 
ficiated. The religious orders and all the guilds were in atten. 
dance, the advocates and civil authorities were there in their 
robes, taper in hand, and crowd after crowd poured into the 
church to pay their devotions. 

The bishops of Puy from remote times have had the right of 
wearing the pallium, “ out of respect,” says the papal brief, “to 
the blessed and ever-glorious Virgin Mary, whose memory is 
loved and honored more in this church than in the other sanctu- 
aries dedicated to her.” Among the noted bishops of this see is 
Adhémar de Monteil, the author of the Salve Regina, and the 
first to take the cross at Clermont for the first Crusade, of which 
he was made the spiritual chief, being appointed legate of the 
Holy See. He went to the East at the head of four or five hun- 
dred warriors from Puy, whose valor Tasso has celebrated : 


“ Two pastor-chieftains then, 
William * and Adhémar, bring up their marshalled men. 
These held of late authority divine, 
The hallow’d priests of piety and prayer, 
Who fearless now in horrid conflict shine, 
And press beneath the helm their long black hair : 
That from the city and dominions fair 
Of ancient Orange to the fierce alarms 
Leads full five hundred : this beneath his care 
From whence high Puy the trav’ler’s notice charms 
An equal number brings, not less renowned in arms.” t 


It was Adhémar de Monteil who, on the occasion of Pope 
Urban H.’s visit to Puy, constructed the door in the south tran- 
sept of the cathedral for his entrance, curious for its sculptured 
lions and heads of tigers. It was afterwards walled up out of 
respect, and from that time only opened at the visit of some 
Sovereign Pontiff. The door in the north transept was the one 
through which entered kings, princes, cardinals, and governors 
of the province. 

Adhémar de Monteil died of some epidemic at Antioch Au- 
gust 1, 1098, and was buried on the spot where the sacred lance 
had been found, amid the lamentations of the entire army. Ac- 
cording to Tasso, however, he was slain by the Amazon Clo- 
rinda: 

* William, Bishop of Orange, ‘‘an upright man and one who feared God,” according to the 
expression of an old writer of Auvergne, took the cross with Adhémar de Monteil and was ap- 


pointed sub-legate by Pope Urban II, 
+ Jerusalem Delivered, canto i. 38, 39: Wiffen’s translation, 
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“ As too rash Adhémar, the grave and good, 
Watch'd the assault far off, the fatal cane, 
Charged with hot wrath, came whizzing where he stood, 
And grazed his brow; impatient of the pain, 
He clapp’d his hand upon the wounded vein, 
When lo! a second nail’d it to his head, 
And quiv’ring fix’d in his bewilder’d brain! 
He falls—his holy blood, by woman shed, 
Floats o’er his priestly robes and dyes the sable red.” * 


In 1826 the collateral descendants of Adhémar de Monteil 
presented the church of Notre Dame du Puy with a silver Vir- 
gin on which was an inscription testifying their respect for the 
memory of their illustrious ancestor. 

Antoine de St. Nectaire, another bishop of Puy, of one of 
the leading families of Auvergne, took an active part in the re- 
ligious wars of the sixteenth century. He descended from a 
knightly race, and was a man of martial propensities and hercu- 
lean strength. He was remarkable, too, for his manly beauty and 
gracefulness of deportment, but was grave of aspect and as 
much beloved for his good qualities as admired for his person. 
He is described as going forth to battle on a richly-caparisoned 
mule, wearing sable armor with a cross of gold on his breast, an 
azure mantle with his family arms depicted thereon, a scarlet 
plume in his helmet, and a formidable club on his shoulder. It 
was in his time the Huguenots, hearing that most of the churches 
and convents of Velay had sent their treasures to Notre Dame 
du Puy, determined to capture the place. They ravaged the sub- 
urbs, got possession of the Aiguille, sacked the church and con- 
vent of St. Laurent, and desecrated the tomb of Du Guesclin, 
but were repulsed from the town itself. The bishop took Chris- 
tian revenge. Though courageous and intrepid, he was mild of 
disposition and had a horror of shedding blood. At the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, with the heart of a father and a pastor 
he sheltered the Huguenots of Puy in his own castle, and, after 
making known to them their critical condition, said: “ The or- 
ders I have received only refer to seditious Calvinists, of whom 
there are none here. We are children of the same Father: let 
us live as brethren. Love of God and our neighbor is our first 
obligation as Christians. I feel sure there is not a citizen here 
who deserves death.” The result was, they all embraced the 
Catholic religion. 

A steep, winding way behind the cathedral leads up to the 


* Jerusalem Delivered, canto xi, 44. 
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top of the Rocher Corneille. Here are two terraces, one above 
the other, planted with shrubs and flowers, with fountains diffus- 
ing freshness with their spray, amid which plays a constant rain- 
bow. At the corners of the octagonal pedestal on which stands 
Notre Dame de France are placed eight cannons from the 
Crimea. 

The idea of erecting a statue of the Blessed Virgin on 
the summit of this lofty cliff was first suggested by the Pére 
de Ravignan in 1846, but its accomplishment in the year 1860 
is due to the pious energy of Mgr. de Morlhon, then bishop 
of Puy, who sprang from one of the noblest families of Rou- 
ergue, but who took more pride in the title of the “ Evéque 
de la Grande Madone” pleasantly given him by Pope Pius IX. 
on this occasion. Cardinal—then Abbé—Bonaparte became a 
member of the commission for its erection. Another mem- 
ber was one of the Lafayettes of Auvergne. Napoleon III. and 
the Empress Eugénie were the first to subscribe to the work. 
All France aided, especially the clergy and the religious 
institutions. The pedestal was given by the three hundred 
thousand pupils of the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. 
When Marshal Pélissier, then in the Crimea, heard of the under- 
taking he wrote Mgr. de Morlhon: “ Ask the emperor for can- 
non. He will tell us to take them, and we will.” The bishop 
made the request, and the emperor promised all that should be 
taken from the Russians. Three days later Sebastopol was cap- 
tured, and two hundred and thirteen cannon, weighing one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand kilogrammes, were soon placed at the 
bishop’s disposal. The statue was modelled by M. Bonassieux, 
the artist. who, under Louis Philippe, refused to make a statue 
of Voltaire, and was afterwards decorated by Napoleon III. for 
his “ Meditation.” It was cast in one hundred pieces and brought 
to Puy in five vans. The bells rang at its approach, and the in- 
habitants went out to meet it with a peal of trumpets, singing the 
Salve Regina. The students of the seminary aided in drawing 
it up to its destined place. The statue is said to be the largest 
ever cast, being, of course, of a size proportionate to the cliff and 
its height from the valley. The Virgin is fifty feet tall and rises 
twenty-five hundred feet above the level of the sea. The globe 
on which she stands is sixteen feet in circumference. Beneath 
her foot is an enormous serpent fifty-four feet long. But the 
size of the statue does not detract from the beauty and religious 
character of the subject. The figure of Mary is full of dignity, 
grace,and harmony. She has her hand placed caressingly under 
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the foot of the Child, whose arm rests on his Mother’s neck, ex- 
pressive of mutual love. A crown of stars is woven in her flow- 
ing locks, and her graceful mantle is sown with flowers and pre- 
cious stones. Her attitude, with one foot on the head of the 
serpent, is noble and firm, but light and full of grace. On the 
base is graven the Salve Regina in huge letters. 

At the unveiling of Notre Dame de France there was an 
immense multitude. The streets were in festive array. Pro- 
cession after procession came in from the country with banners 
of all colors, singing their favorite hymns. An altar was erect- 
ed on the Place du Breuil, where St. Vincent Ferrer once 
preached, and here Pontifical Mass was celebrated. Around the 
altar were gathered fifteen hundred priests, seven hundred 
fréres, about a thousand sisters of different orders, five hun- 
dred penitents in their costume, with bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals. The weather had been wild and stormy, but hard- 
ly was the statue unveiled before the sun burst forth from 
the clouds, lighting it up with golden splendor, at which there 
rose the cry of ‘“ Vive Notre Dame de France!” from the vast 
throng. The Salve Regina was then intoned and caught up 
by a hundred thousand voices. At night the town was illumi- 
nated and there were fireworks on all the neighboring heights. 
The cliffs of Espally, Polignac, the Aiguille, and the Rocher 
Corneille itself, looked as if their volcanic fires were once more 
in action, sending forth flame after flame till the whole heavens 
were illuminated. 

After the death of Mgr. de Morlhon the town of Puy hada 
kneeling statue of him in bronze placed at the foot of Notre Dame 
de France. It was the intention of this pious bishop to erect a 
colossal statue of St. Joseph on the cliff of Espally—a happy idea, 
to transform the place where kings had lived and bishops en- 
trenched themselves, that had been besieged by Huguenots and 
insurgents of all kinds, and witnessed the horrors of civil war, 
into a place of pilgrimage and devotion—but he died before the 
plan could be put into execution. 
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THE LETTER-BOOK OF AN IRISH VICEROY. 


OF the pages which record the stary of Ireland’s fate none 
are more full of interest than those which contain the story of 
her condition during the reign of James II. If this be true of 
those pages of history which recount the acts of the men of the 
period to which we refer, how much more true is it of those 
others which almost seem to show us the very thoughts and 
motives of those whose words and deeds swayed their fellows! 

Henry Hyde—he who was to be the second Earl of Claren- 
don—was born in A.D. 1638. Of him Bishop Burnet wrote: 


“ He was very early engaged in great secrets ; for his father, apprehending 
of what fatal consequence it would have been to the king’s * affairs if his cor- 
respondence had been discovered by unfaithful secretaries, engaged him, 
when very young, to write all his letters to England in cipher; so that he 
was generally half the day writing in cipher or deciphering, and was so 


discreet as well as faithful that nothing was ever discovered [¢.2. disclosed] 
by him.” 


The whilom discreet young secretary was, it is no doubt need- 
less to inform our readers, the eldest son of that Edward Hyde 
who, himself the son of a simple squire of Wiltshire, lived to 
be chancellor of England and died one of her belted earls; 
who, schooled by a poor village vicar, lived to rule the destinies 
and lives of millions, to see all bend in sycophancy and subjec- 
tion before him, and to in the end find the gains of high place 
and power but veritable Dead-Sea fruit ; who tasted the bitter- 
ness of exile and disgrace ere the tomb closed upon him, and 
who found that a life spent and a conscience seared in the ser- 
vice of a worthless king was no guarantee of royal favor. 

Henry Hyde became Earl of Clarendon in 1674. The bro- 
ther-in-law of the Duke of York, not all the errors of his father 
would seem sufficient to close against Hyde the portals of a 
great career, and men could hardly fail to note that the very 
facts which appeared to cloud his present as surely seemed to 
promise a brilliant future ;+ and therefore it was no matter for 

* Those of King Charles II. before the Restoration. 

+ It was owing to his attachment to the Duke of York and his consequent opposition to the 
bill for his exclusion from the throne that the House of Commons voted an address to King 
Charles, on the 7th of January, 1681, praying him to remove from ‘‘ his presence and councils” 
Henry, Earl of Clarendon, In this address were likewise included the names of George, Earl 


of Halifax, Henry, Marquis of Worcester, Lewis, Earl of Feversham, and that of Clarendon’s 
vrother, Lawrence Hyde, the future Earl of Rochester. 
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wonder that in 1685, when James ascended the throne, Claren- 
don was made Lord Privy Seal, and in December of the same 
year Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. It is with his career, or, to 
speak more correctly, with his correspondence, during his tenure 
of this post that in these pages we now wish to deal.* This 
correspondence casts much light upon the character of Claren- 
don—light which, to the unprejudiced reader, will certainly seem 
not entirely unfavorable, and which will not show aught to jus- 
tify the bitter words of Burnet, who asserted that— 


“His judgment was not much to be depended upon, being carried by 
vulgar prejudices and false notions, and the king (Charles II.) always spoke 
of him with great sharpness and much scorn.” 


Nor, indeed, will any part of Clarendon’s career, any of his 
acts or words, go far towards substantiating the partisan pre- 
late’s estimate of his character. It would be almost impossible 
for any one, after a perusal of the earl’s letters and diary, to 
doubt that his actions were those of a man often honestly, even 
if hopelessly, striving to act aright. Attached beyond question 
to the creed of which he found himself a follower, his heart was 
sorely wrung when he found that monarch to whom he was at 
least fully as warmly attached determined to make violent and 
inopportune assaults upon it. He was hardly a hypocrite who, 
when his son joined the Prince of Orange, wrote in his private 
diary : 

“O God! that my son should bea rebel! The Lord in his mercy look 


upon me and enable me to support myself under this most grievous cala- 
mity !” 


—not a man likely to make a course for himself, one better 
fitted to follow than to lead, but assuredly one anxious to be 
guided and to act correctly in troublous and distracting times, 
one clinging to standards which, however false, he did not set 
up himself. 

On the oth of January, 1686, Clarendon arrived in Dublin as 
viceroy, and on the following day wrote as follows to Lord 
Sunderland : + 


* It is a curious fact that, though Lord Clarendon’s correspondence is remarkably interesting 
and of great historical value, it has only been published twice—once, in the last century, by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and again in 1828 by Colburn, of London, under the editorship of one 
Samuel Singer, F S.A. 

+ Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, of whom Macaulay writes : ‘‘ In this man the politi- 
cal immorality of his age was personified in the most lively manner. Nature had given him a 
keen understanding, a restless and mischievous temper, a cold heart, and an abject spirit.” 
A description apparently not as unjustifiable as, unfortunately, too many of Macaulay’s are. 
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“My Lorn: After a long journey and tedious stay at Holyhead for a 
wind I arrived safe here, God be praised, yesterday in the forenoon. | 
went immediately, according to the usual form, to the council-chamber, 
where the king’s commission was read and the oaths administered to me; 
the rest of the day was spent in the necessary formalities of receiving 
visits. Your lordship will not expect that I should have anything of the 
public affairs to entertain you with at this time. This is only to let you 
know that I am where I ought to be, and will immediately fall to the exe- 
cution of this great trust which the king has-been pleased to honor me 
with, whereof I shall have occasion to give your lordship almost a daily 
account, which I shall do with all the fidelity imaginable, and shall pay a 
punctual observance of all your lordship’s commands, as well in what relates 
to your own particular, if you please to honor me with any such, as to the 
king’s service. And I beseech your lordship to look on me, as I am, with 
perfect respect, my lord, your, etc.” 


Two days later Clarendon found time to plead with Sunder- 
land for one who, apparently, was an old Catholic veteran—for 
few but Catholics were arrested during the sway of the infamous 
Oates. He wrote: 


“Here is one Colonel] Lacy, an old Cavalier, who hopes the king will, 
when he has an opportunity, put him into employment; I am sure he de- 
serves it. He was an officer in the times of King Charles I., and I believe 
his majesty remembers him with himself in France and Flanders, where he 
served very bravely. This poor gentleman was settled here in a comforta- 
ble way when in Oates’ reign he was sent into England, and kept prisoner 
in the Gatehouse about two years, besides other severities both to his 
person and small estate. I take the liberty to recommend his enclosed peti- 
tion to your lordship.” 


He wrote on Lacy’s behalf also to the king, concluding his 
letter in the following manner: 


“God Almighty preserve your majesty and make this a happy year to 
you, and grant that you may enjoy many, many more; which is the daily 
prayer of, may it please your majesty, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
most obedient subject and servant, CLARENDON.” 


The “Captain Moonlights” and “ Rories of the Hills” were 
as troublesome to the officials in Dublin Castle then as now, as 
hard to deal with, and just as much the outcome of English 
crimes and English blunders. We find Clarendon writing on 
the 19th of January to Sunderland: 


“On Sunday I had several accounts brought me of the great insolencies 
committed in the county of Cork, and of great robberies in that county 
and Limerick ; that many people were set upon in the daytime and dan- 
gerously wounded. I immediately sent orders to Captain Boyle and Cap- 
tain Carne [Kearney ?], who are quartered in those parts, to send out 
parties to suppress such disorders, and have given them all necessary 
powers. 
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“Flying columns” and “buckshot,” then as now, were the 
only panaceas for Irish ills favored by Dublin Castle, and there- 
fore on the 5th of February the earl had again to report that— 


“ About ten days since there came great complaints of fresh violences 
and robberies committed by the Tories in Munster; they were headed by 
young Tower, brother to the late rebel Tower. But I have ordered several 
small parties of horse and foot who are quartered thereabouts to watch 
them, and have got some dntelligence amongst themselves, so that I do not 
doubt in a very little to have the country quiet.” 


The Catholics were beginning to seek to realize those hopes 
which the accession of a Catholic king had raised, and had there- 
fore held and were holding meetings in various places to select 
delegates to proceed to London to plead their cause and assert 
their rights before King James. Clarendon, who was undoubt- 
edly a narrow-minded and bigoted man, did not at all like this, 
and, so far as can be judged from his correspondence, very much 
wished for royal authorization to forbid such meetings and dele- 
gation alike. He wrote the king on the 8th of February, send- 
ing a list of those selected as the Catholic representatives, as 
follows : 


“I do easily imagine your majesty would not be pleased to see such a 
number of persons come over to you as are mentioned in the enclosed list, 
which would make a great noise and be a vast expense to the poor ag- 
grieved people. . . . I might add that the consequence would be the carry- 
ing a great deal of money, as well as numbers of people, out of this king- 
dom, and the unsettling the minds of men from the callings they are now 
engaged in.” 


The anxiety to save “the poor aggrieved people” expense was 
somewhat laughable and no doubt hardly imposed on James, 
who was at least master of the arts of courtiers. Castle festivi- 
ties then, as in our own times, were seldom interfered with by 
political troubles, so that, on the day following that on which he 
wrote the king, Clarendon could write his brother Rochester, 
the lord-treasurer : 

“Ybdu may expect an account of my performance on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, which I will take care you shall have a relation of. I will only say that 
I celebrated the day as well as I could and as well as the illness of the castle 
would give me leave; in a word, I went very decently to church on horse- 
back, was attended by all the nobility in town (a great many) of both reli- 
gions ; Lord Clanrickard carried the sword, and as many dined with me as 
the house would hold.” 


On the 14th of February it was necessary that Clarendon 
should write Sunderland, Macaulay’s “ personification of politi- 
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cal immorality,” on the affairs of the Irish Protestant Church, 
to remind him that— 


“The archbishopric of Cashell having been some time void by the 
death of the late archbishop, I do humbly propose to his majesty that the 
now bishop of Ossory and Kilkenny may be removed to Cashell ; that the 
now bishop of Cloyne should be removed to Ossory and Kilkenny, and to 
hold the archdeaconry of Armagh in commendam, as it is now enjoyed by 
the present bishop ; and that the dean of Cloyne should be advanced to 
that bishopric of Cloyne; which being but small, I humbly propose to 
have added thereunto, by way of commendam, the vicarage of Clondro- 
ghid, in the said diocese of Cloyne, and now in his possession. Though 
there be but one see vacant, yet for the enlargement of his majesty's first-fruits, 
and to make them as considerable asI can upon this occasion, I have humbly 
proposed these removes.” 


The manner in which men like Clarendon regarded the inte- 
rests of their church is admirably illustrated by the sentence 
which we have italicized, and it is amusing to see the different 
tone pervading the letter written by him on the same subject, on 
the self-same day, to the archbishop of Canterbury. He tells 
the archbishop that “ Dr. Otway, the present bishop of Ossory, 
whom I have proposed to be removed to Cashell, is a person of 
true primitive piety,” and that “ Dr. Jones, the present bishop of 
Cloyne, whom I propose to be translated to Ossory, is a very 
worthy man and has done great good in the diocese he now is 
in.” Two days later he writes his brother Rochester, express- 
ing great anxiety as to the filling of the see of Cashel and that 
“one Jones in England” may not get it; he knows he “was 
chaplain to my lord of Arran, and by him made dean of Lis- 
more; he has been in England near a year, gaping for prefer- 
ment,” and, from what he had seen himself, he thought “ did not 
live as a man of his cloth and calling ought to do.” So wrote 
his lordship of Clarendon to his brother the lord-treasurer, with 
the following addition : 


“I tell you this story in hopes that you will take some care that this 
man might not be imposed upon me at this time, which he would look 
upon asatriumph. I am sure I can have no end in keeping any put, or 
bringing any one in, but the good of the church and the king.” 


By the same mail Clarendon wrote Sunderland that he 


“Would beg the favor that Sir Thomas Longuevill might have the 
honor to be of the king’s learned council here. He is an old Cavalier de- 
cayed in his fortune ; he picks up a little livelihood by following the law ; 
and the character of being of the king’s council will both give him reputa- 
tion and bring him out of the crowd within the bar, where he may sit 
down, which will be a great ease to his old age.” 
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It were, no doubt, a libel upon a learned profession to insinu- 
ate that a silk gown is ever given now for any reason little bet- 
ter or worse than this was prayed for, or that it might now be 
reported of any Irish judge as Clarendon wrote the English 


lord-chancellor of those of his time, that— H 

“They seem by their practice in the courts to be zealously concerned ; 
in supporting the king’s prerogative ; and if some of them are not endowed i 
with all the learning that were to be wished, I think they are all honest i 
men, which will cover many failings.” { 


What the designation “honest man” meant in !Clarendon’s i 
mouth, particularly when coupled with praise of the “ honest 

man’s” support of “ the king’s prerogative, ” would of course be } 
. quite inapplicable to any member of the Irish bench or bar just dl 
now ; but nevertheless it is worth while recalling the policy ofa 
lord-lieutenant of the past, if only to discern the vast difference 
which no doubt exists between it and that of a present-day one. 


Clarendon wrote Sunderland on the 26th of February, 1686, that— 4 


“The judges are some of them gone, and the rest are going their cir- 
cuits. J have given them particular directions severally in all things relating 
to the king's service, and doubt not to have a good return.” 


Which “good return” most probably he had in sundry 
“charges” to sundry juries in denunciations of “ Tories” and 
other evil-doers of various kinds. On the day following the de- 
spatch of this letter the viceroy could write his brother, Roches- 
ter, of Dublin what we fear might be written of it to-day: “ This 
is a very tattling town.” The following letter addressed to the 
king shows that James was not disposed to allow his legal head- 
4> ship of the English Church in Ireland to become a merely nomi- 
nal one ; he was determined to assert his supremacy so far as he 
could. This letter, as is stated in it, was in reply to one from his 
majesty : 
“ DUBLIN CASTLE, March 2, 1686. 

“T have received the honor your majesty vouchsafed to do me on the 
18th of the last month, and am very glad your majesty has my lord Clan- 
rickard in your thoughts, which I shall send him word of, and I know it 
will be a great comfort to him. As to what your majesty is pleased to tell 
me of the bishop of Meath’s sermon before me—it was, as I remember, the 
third Sunday after my being here—he is a very dull preacher, which may 
make me, as well as others, not to have minded him so much, as we ought 1 
to do what is saidin that place. But I confess I minded enough to think 
that he said more than he ought to do, and therefore as soon as I came 
home, that very day I took notice of it to my lord primate and the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who both assured me that they did, upon your first com- 
ing to the crown, exhort all their clergy not to meddle with controversy 
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nor politics. . . . Thenext day I sent for the bishop of Meath tome. I told 
him my mind, which he promised to observe for the future. I have like- 
wise given the same charge to the rest of the bishops as I seem them, and 
to all other clergymen as they come in my way, and done so ever since my 
being here. And as I shall always do so when any indiscreet sermons are 
made before me, so I shall likewise take notice very severely of any of the 
clergy who preach such sermons in other places, if I have any notice of it. 
... But after all this I cannot answer but some impertinent things will 
be said sometimes even before me; in all such cases I do assure your 
majesty those men shall never pass unreproved by me. . . . And I beseech 
your majesty to believe that no man shall commit these follies twice before 
me, nor anywhere else which I have information of; and though the in- 
ferior clergy in most places are unruly, and not so apt to take advice as to 


give it, yet I dare undertake to keep ours here within the bounds of duty 
and good manners.” 


Verily the paths of a state clergy, never rose-strewn, were no- 
wise pleasant in the reign of the second James of England. 
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CONSTITUTION AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
UNION OF AMERICA, issued from the Twelfth Annual Convention, held 

5 at St. Paul, Minnesota, August 2 and 3, 1882. Published by Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America. 1882. 


To persons not members of the organizations represented such a report 
as this is usually very dry reading. Au address or two of welcome, a sum- 
mary of rolls of membership, a financial statement, an address reviewing 
the year’s work and another of encouragement, and that is all. But just 
let the reader begin this pamphlet at the end; let him attentively peruse 
Bishop Ireland’s address to the convention, printed in the last pages of 
these Proceedings, and we venture to say that the rest of it will secure 
his very special attention. In that address there is as complete a state- 
ment of the ravages of intemperance as we remember to have seen any- 
where. Therein, ’'too, the reader discovers that the business of the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America is not simply to 
practise a Christian virtue ; that is one object, indeed, but the chief aim is 
to make war on a vice which is continually devouring a spoil of spiritual 
and temporal welfare simply appalling. The great remedy, and in the 
main the only successful remedy, for drunkenness is total abstinence. To 
induce inebriates to take the pledge is the commonest means of reforming 
them. To hold meetings for that end, to give public as well as private en- 
couragement, to engage capable and authorized temperance advocates, to 
make good example conspicuous, and to preserve all in the quickening 
and yet moderating spirit of the Catholic religion—these are the objects of 
the Union. As to the purely interior side of the Catholic temperance 
movement, the reader may learn it from Bishop Grace’s prayer in opening 
the convention—a beautiful and undoubtedly heartfelt address of sympathy 
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to our blessed Lord, atoning for the sins of the drunkard by His thirst and 
His drink of gall and vinegar on the cross. ; 

To make extracts from such an address as Bishop Ireland's is a puz- 
zling task, so admirably condensed are the statistics, so well chosen the 
arguments, so equally inspiriting the exhortations. The whole address 
should be in the hands of every priest and every intelligent layman in the 
country. We cannot forbear making the following selections : 

‘The comparative poverty of the Irish people in America is a matter of public notoriety. 
It is a lamentable fact. They are the hewers of wood and drawers of water. Go where the 
hardest work is to be done, you find Irishmen—burrowing in the mines of Pennsylvania, wast- 
ing away their life-blood amid the never-ceasing din of industrial machinery in New England, 
strewing with their corpses lines of railroads or canals. In large cities the tenement quarters are 
thronged with them, a family striving to breathe in each room of a building five stories high, 
crammed with human beings from cellar to roof. This condition of things is deplorable. 
Forced poverty is hurtful to soul and body, Mortality attains fearful proportions. In the tene- 
ment-houses of New York 75 per cent. of all children born die within a few years after their 
birth, The report of a Boston medical association shows that while Irish families are far 
more numerous than those of native New-Englanders, yet, on account of greater mortality among 
Irish children, the New England population would keep pace with the Irish were not the latter 
constantly receiving new accessions from emigration. Bad ventilation and alcoholism, adds the 
report, are impairing fearfully the general sanitary status of the Irish people. No influence for 
good, social or political, can they have amid this poverty, What room for evils of all sorts, 
physical and moral! Well, what is it that keeps the Irish people in these low social conditions ? 
The saloon, Thither goes the money earned at the sweat of their brow ; thence do men issue, 
broken down in health and strength, to swell the lists of idlers and paupers. Our disgrace and 
our misfortune in America is the number of Irish saloon-keepers, I blush for the old race when- 
ever I walk along the streets of our cities and read over doorways Irish names prefacing, so 
seldom the words ‘ Bank,’ ‘Commission House,’ ‘Dry-Goods Store,’ so often the words 
‘Saloon,’ ‘Wines and Liquors,’ ‘Imported Liquors.’ To what base uses noble names have 
come |” 


It is in view of all this, and of much further information imparted by 
the bishop in his address, that we can take a deep interest in the dry tables 
and catalogues contained in the report of the convention. They are the 
muster-rolls of a body of men who form part of the corps d’éiite of the 
Catholic Church in America. They give us an insight into the active 
public efforts of upwards of thirty-four thousand men who appreciate the 
evils of intoxication and have set to work in a most Catholic spirit to do 
everything in their power to exterminate that vice. Privately and for its 
own sake they love the virtue of temperance as practised in the form of 
total abstinence from intoxicating drink. But what has gathered them 
into societies is the fact that they are public-spirited men, whose hatred of 
drunkenness is full of zeal for the rescuing of its victims. The cohesive 
force among them is an intelligent conviction that a vice necessarily public 
and notoriously rooted in a traffic which poisons the fountains of public 
well-being can be fought successfully only by compact, wide-spread organi- 
zation. That such an organization should meet with the warm commen- 
dation expressed in the published communications from bishops and others 
high in authority in the church is naturally to be expected. But it is 
amazing to think that there are men blind enough to have the heart to 
sneer at such noble and disinterested zeal. It is not to be expected that 
everybody will take the pledge, but no one, in our opinion, can read Bishop 
Ireland’s address and give it credence and refuse to say, “ God bless the 
Catholic temperance cause !” 
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Whether one be for or against the attempts now being made in various 
parts of the country to treat intemperance and its occasions as the law does 
yellow fever or the cholera, this much is certain: all public-spirited Catho- 
lics should give a hearty support to authorized Catholic temperance socie- 
ties, should seek to enlarge their membership, subscribe to their publica- 
tions, and heartily, and if possible publicly, approve their principles and 
aims. The church has every reason to be proud of the bishops, priests, and 
laymen who are such determined foes of a vice which in any one decade 
of this century has slain more men than the century’s biggest war, and 
does more harm to religion than any other of its enemies. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR 1883. New York: The 

Catholic Publication Society Co, 

“Qh! it’s only an almanac,” says some one. Nay, it is much more than 
that, but if it were “only an almanac” it might be well worth preserving. 
What collector of the éréc-a-drac of literature would not chuckle over the 
acquisition, say, of a black-letter chapbook or a copy of Poor Richard's Al- 
manac? Let us take a hasty glance at the history of almanacs and see 
something of the part they have filled as mental pabulum for several 
nations. Copies of MS. almanacs of the fourteenth century exist in the 
British Museum. The earliest known printed almanac was that of Regio- 
montanus, published from 1475 to 1506, and which received pecuniary sup- 
port from Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary. During the same period 
almanacs were published in Barcelona by Granolachs, in Vienna by Engel, 
and in Tiibingen by Stéffler. Gradually such publications appeared in all 
parts of Europe. Rabelais published an almanac at Lyons in 1533. The 
success of the astrologer Nostradamus, who, in a collection of prophecies 
called “ Centuries,” prophesied the death of Henry II. of France, the exe- 
cution of Charles I. of England, the great fire of London, etc., gave such 
an impulse to the publication of political prophecies in almanacs as to 
cause their prohibition by Henry III. of France, in 1579. In the reign of 
Charles IX. a royal edict required almanacs to receive the approval of dio- 
cesan bishops. The circulation of almanacs and chapbooks among the 
illiterate grew ‘to enormous proportions, and their influence was very dele- 
terious—that of the chapbooks especially. In 1852, on the recommendation 
of a commission which examined several thousand of these publications, the 
French government forcibly checked their circulation. Almanacs, how- 
ever, still largely circulate in the rural districts, the favorite being the 
Almanach Liégeois, first published at Liege in 1636. For the convenience 
of those who cannot read this almanac conjoins certain symbols to certain 
dates ; thus, a vial designates that phase of the moon under which a draught 
of medicine should be taken; a pill-box signifies the planet most propi- 
tious for pills; a pair of scissors points out the proper period for cutting 
hair, a lancet for letting blood. There are, however, several first-class year- 
books published on the Continent, filled with statistical, political, and other 
instructive and useful matter. Among the most important of these are the 
Almanach de France, the Belgian and Prussian Royal Almanacs, and the 
Almanach de Gotha, The latter has a cosmopolitan character and within a 
small compass contains a vast mass of political and statistical information. 
As an illustration of the importance sometimes attaching even to almanacs 
we may adduce the following, apropos of the A/manach de Gotha 3 
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“During the Empire Napoleon I. considered this little publication so important that he 
exercised over it a rigid supervision, and in 1808 an entire edition, which had just been worked 
off, was seized by French gendarmes. The editor hurried to Paris, and found that his error 
was in his alphabetical arrangement, by which Anhalt, of the Ernestinian line of Saxon princes, 
took precedence of Napoleon, who claimed the right to be placed at the head of the nobility of 
the Rhine.” ‘ 


In Great Britain, and in our own country also, almanacs formerly com- 
posed a large part of the mental diet of the illiterate. In England their 
publication was a valuable monopoly enjoyed for many years by the two 
universities and the Stationers’ Company, and, under the zmprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, such publications as Moore's Almanac and Poor 
Robin's Almanac had vast circulations, although, says a writer, “it would be 
difficult to find, in so small a compass, an equal quantity of ignorance, pro- 
fligacy, and imposture as was condensed in these publications.” Partridge, 
a London cobbler and the prophet of the Stationers’ Company, has been 
immortalized by Swift in the “ Bickerstaff” papers, where he is embalmed 
as “an eminent practitioner in leather, physic, and astrology.” So valu- 
able was the Stationers’ monopoly that when by a judicial decision it was 
abolished Lord North brought into Parliament a bill for its renewal, which 
was defeated only after a speech by Erskine in which he exposed the per- 
nicious influence of their publications. The establishment of the British 
Almanac in 1828 wrought a wholesome change in the character of these 
productions, and they have continued to improve until now there are 
several of great utility published in Great Britain, such as the one just 
named and Whittaker’s, the Mew Edinburgh Almanac, Thom's Irish Alma- 
nac, etc. 

One of the earliest almanacs published in this country was Franklin’s 
Poor Richard's Almanac. Elderly people will recall how universally, fifty 
years ago, almanacs hung over country fireplaces, how confidently their 
weather predictions were consulted, and how faithfully their wit and wisdom 
were pondered over. With the spread of education almanacs lost their popu- 
larity, and gradually became known chiefly as vehicles for advertising the 
nostrums of “ patent medicine’ venders. During our civil war there arose a 
new class of annual publications under the name of almanacs, some of 
them very meritorious, but they have about all died out, one of the few re- 
maining being the Catholic Family Annual. This survival, with its large 
circulation, speaks well for its value. We have said that the Annual is 
much more than an “almanac,” for, besides calendars, there is matter to 
interest the scholar, the antiquary, the statistician, the book-illustrator, and 
especially the Catholic. A glance through its pages reveals extended bio- 
graphical sketches, with portraits, of Archbishops MacHale and Henni, of 
Bishops Bossuet and Lynch, of Mgr. Ségur and Fathers Fitton, McCloskey, 
McMurdie, McCaffrey, and O’Brien, the four last named being professors of 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg. There are also sketches and portraits of 
eminent Catholic laymen, with a mass of other instructive and entertaining 
matter and illustrations which our space will not permit us to particularize, 
To the future historian of American Catholicity these Annuads will prove 
invaluable, as they contain a mass of facts to be found nowhere else, 
Typographically even Charles Lamb, with all his prejudices against alma- 
nacs, would acknowledge this to be a 400k, 
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UNCLE NeEp’s STORIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS. Thirty-four illustrations. 

New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 

Within a few weeks the Christmas season will be at hand and the book- 
stores will be ransacked for handsome and entertaining books for the 
small folks. What Catholic is there who has not often been disheartened 
after a long search among the attractive-looking volumes piled up on the 
counters? Stories well told, full of marvels, as well as of the startling 
humor that first puzzles and then amuses the youngsters, were there, 
arrayed in bright, shining covers and illustrated by tasteful yet striking 
pictures. All that the publisher’s judgment and good taste, aided by skil- 
ful engravers, printers, and binders, could do was there to be found. But 
most often the man or woman of true Catholic instincts hesitated to make 
a choice, and finally either took a book with a misgiving or went off else- 
where to buy a toy instead. For even if the book were pleasing to the eye 
and diverting to the mind of a child, and contained nothing positively anti- 
Catholic, it most likely bore somehow the assumption that its young read- 
ers were anything but Catholics. Even the few translations of beautiful 
French and German stories for the young that were published were, as a 
rule, expurgated in the Protestant interest. 

“Uncle Ned” is therefore deserving of a warm welcome ; for though he 
appears in all the glory a publisher could give him, he is unmistakably a 
Catholic, yet with so thorough a knowledge of juvenile human nature 
that he does not “preach.” The little ones will be delighted to sit around 
him and listen with their small ears and big eyes to his funny tales, taking 
a peep between whiles at the pictures, so as to gather up the coil of his 
narrative. The older children will, of course, be able to get through the 
thirty-two stories forthemselves. Some of these stories are pathetic, some 
funny, some startling, and all are interesting as well as instructive. “The 
Cat and the Pitcher,” “ How a Good-natured Bear learned to walk Alone,” 
“ Bunker’s Hill,” “ How Uncle Rufus Long became a Catholic,” “ Dream- 
land,” and “ Clotilde and Coletta” are particularly entertaining. 

It is awell-proportioned quarto volume. The illustrations are excellent 
wood-engravings and will no doubt be pored over with wonder and plea- 
sure by many a sleepy codger at its mother’s knee. The binding is hand- 
some cloth stamped with a tasteful design and set off with enough color 
and gilt to brighten it for children’s eyes. The paper is as white, firm, and 
smooth as bristol-board ; while the type, ink, and press-work are a credit to 
the printers as well as the publishes. Altogether so beautiful and so good 
a book for litt!e children we have never before seen in the English language 
from a Catholic publisher. 

PEARLS FROM THE CASKET OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. New 

York: Benziger Bros. 1882. 

A THOUGHT OF ST. TERESA’S FOR EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR. New 

York: Benziger Bros. 1882. 

These two very small and very pretty books of devotion contain some 
precious gems of thought and sentiment gathered from the writings of two 
saints. The first one, edited by Miss Ella McMahon, is compiled from the 
writings of the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque; the second, prepared by 
Miss E. C. Donnelly, from those of St. Teresa. Either of them will make a 
very pleasant and profitable pocket-companion for any one who has a 
relish for the holy maxims of the saints. 








